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VINCENT, OR THE DONKEY 


By KATHLEEN FREEMAN 


adventavit asinus 
pulcher et fortissimus. 
NIETZSCHE, Fenseits von Gut und Bose, i. 8. 


HE relationship of man to his domestic animals is an ever-fascinat- 

ing study: they are so near to us, yet so remote, so like us, yet 
separated from us by an abyss. Of some we make pets; others we merely 
use, to work for us or to give us food or clothing. To each species we 
assign a character, and we like or dislike its members according to our 
prejudice. In studying a people, we cannot ignore their attitude towards 
the animals which form part of their daily lives. 

The most revealing relationship is perhaps that between man and the 
domestic cat; but the cat does not seem to have been known in Greece 
Proper as a domestic animal; and although it was known in the Greek 
colonies of southern Italy by the fifth century B.c., it remained almost 
an Egyptian monopoly until Imperial-Roman times. When the aiAoupos 
in Greece is mentioned, apparently the polecat, the ancestor of our 
ferret, is meant.! The horse and dog are good subjects for this study; 
but I pass them over for the present, the horse because too much is 
said of him, the dog because what is said is not particularly interesting. 
Many pleasant things are said of pigs by the Greeks, the pig being to 
them the type of clumsiness, bad temper, and stupidity as well as of 
uncleanliness; for instance, there is Us Ai& A6Awv? of a brutish fellow in 
refined surroundings; and the Chorus Leader’s threat in the Lysistrata 
Avow tiv éuouTijs Gv3 shows that the Greeks knew what it was to incur 
the wrath of a sow. Nevertheless, I pass over the pig also, and with 
him the ox and the goat, as not being in sufficiently close contact with 
their owners; and instead I take as my subject that much-neglected, long- 
suffering, useful animal the donkey. 

Nobody knows how or when the donkey was tamed, or when it reached 


™ George Jennison, Animals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient Rome, pp. 


129-30. 2 Crates Com. Frg. 4. 3 Aristoph. Lysistr. 684. 
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Greece. No remains of donkeys or mules have been found on the site 
of Troy, nor indeed at Mycenae or any other site of Aegean civilization. 
It seems that the donkey came down into Greece from Asia: the wild 
ass was still to be found in Mesopotamia and Armenia in Xenophon’s 
day, and the soldiers were glad to eat its flesh, which they considered 
like venison but more tender.' The taming of the ass goes back to remote 
antiquity: it is said to have been domesticated by the Egyptians even 
before the horse. But the Egyptians detested the animal, and embodied 
their view of it in their religion by dedicating it to the evil god Typhon.? 
In Greece, however, the donkey, having arrived, proved to be so useful, 
so cheap, and so necessary that even more than his stronger cousin the 
mule he impressed his remarkable character on his owners, to such a 
degree that there are more fables, anecdotes, and proverbs in which he 
figures than any other creature;3 and a pair of donkeys, together with 
their manger, were given a place in the constellation of the Crab. 

The first reference in Greek literature to the donkey is in the Jliad;+ 
it is Homer’s only reference to the donkey, though he several times 
mentions the mule. Some scholars have wanted to obelize the passage 
as a late interpolation, because of the failure to find donkeys’ bones in 
Troy; but whoever wrote it, it bears the mark of Homeric genius: it is 
essence of donkey, and like many of Homer’s best portraits and land- 


scapes, it occurs in a simile. The warrior Ajax is retreating slowly and 
stubbornly before the Trojans: 


ds 2’ St’ Svos Trap’ &poupav idv éBitjoarro Traidas 
voobt|s, @ At) TOAAG tTrepi HdtrOA’ dugis Edy, 
Keiper tT’ clocAScov Babv Anjiov: of Aé Te traiAes 
TUTTTOVoI poTrdAolor Bin Aé Te vATrIN aUTdv" 
oTroVAt] T’ EETAacoay, étrei T’ Exopécoato popfiis. 
aos TOT’ Errert’ Aiavta péyav, TeAayooviov vidv, 
Tpdes UtrépSupoi ThAeKAertoi Tt” étrikoupo1 
vuooovtTes Evotoio pécov odxos alév Etrovto. 


Hesiod does not mention the donkey at all, but only the mule. 
Archilochus, writing of the island of Thasos, likens its hilly outline to 
a donkey’s backbone.’ Simonides of Amorgos, writing at about the 
same time, has a poem about the different types of women, concocted 
by the deity from various animals and elements:® pig (dirty and un- 
kempt), fox (cunning and unreliable), dog (sly, inquisitive, and per- 

™ Xen. Anab. 1. v. 2; U1. i. 6; Cyrop. 1. iv. 20. 

2 Ps.-Plut. Sept. sap. conviv. 5. 


3 e.g. vid. Aesopi fabulae ed. Halm: the goat has 6 fables, sheep 7, horse 11, 
ox and bull 12, dog 26, donkey 27. ‘* xi.558sqq. *Frg.19. © Frg. 7. 
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sistent), ferret (miserable and thieving), horse (luxury-loving, proud, 
and expensive), ape (shameless and bad), bee (her husband’s pride and 
joy). There is also the woman who takes after the donkey—the ash- 
grey, obstinate donkey (tiv 2’ &k otroAsins Kai TraAwTpiBéos Svou): she 
will do her duty only if compelled and bullied, and meanwhile she sits 
in a corner or by the fire, and eats and eats, all night long and all day. 
Thus by the seventh century the donkey had impressed himself or 
herself on the Greeks as being obstinate and a glutton. From Tyrtaeus 
we get a glimpse of his usefulness and the hardness of his lot: Tyrtaeus 
likens the Messenians, oppressed by the Spartans, to donkeys crushed 
under heavy burdens (@otrep Svo1 peydAors &yGeo1 Teipdpevor).! Possibly 
poor men tried to make the donkey do the work of the mule, though the 
latter was proverbially stronger, as Theognis indicates (yvoins 6ocov é6veov 
Kpéoooves Tuiovor).2 And so it was, all through the ages: the donkey 
was beaten, bullied, overloaded, always hungry, but indispensable. 
Better to be a donkey, says Menander, than to see a bad man prosper- 
ing ;3 and again, man is more miserable than the donkey, since the latter 
is at least not himself responsible for his hard fate.+ The same poet says, 
or makes one of his characters say, the rough road brings out the use- 
fulness of the donkey, and adversity the loyalty of a friend.5 
Of the wealth of proverbs in which the donkey figures, here are a few: 
Svos év pupo,® like Us Aic&k PoAev, of a clownish person in luxury; Svos 
eis A€t\vas,’ of ignorant people seeking to associate with the wise. Svop Tis 
EAeye wUOov, 6 Aé Ta Gta exiver’ was said of stupid people who missed 
the point of a story; this passes down the centuries and appears in 
Horace as narrare asello fabellam surdo.2 Another form of this proverb 
was Ovos AUpas f\KOUE Kal odATriyyos Us,!° or more briefly, 6vos AUpas.!! 
Another went still further: 6vos xi6apizeiv Treipdpevos. !2 
Other proverbs had reference to his famous stubbornness. The neatest 
of these was 6vos Uetau,!3 ‘the donkey lets it rain’, that is, stands unmoved 
in the rain. Referring to his greed, we have évou yvdos!* for a glutton 
and dvos eis &xupa,'s ‘donkey in bran’, or as we say, ‘pig in clover’, of 
someone coming upon unexpected good fortune. Combining both 
qualities, obstinacy and greed, is 6vos tTrewddv OU ppovTizer PoTTdAou.!6 
More doubtful is the meaning of épyov 6vov c&rrotpéyar Kvaopevov,!7 
probably ‘it is hard to deter a donkey who is scratching himself’, that is, 


1 Frg. 4. 2 v. 996. 3 ap. Stob. cvi. 8. 

* ap. Stob. xcviii. 8. 5 ap. Apostol. xii. 87a. ® Suid. s.v. 
7 Macart. Prov. vi. 31. 8 Diogenian. vii. 30. 9 Ep. 1. i. 200. 
© Diogenian. vii. 33 n. ™ Menand. 527. 12 Lucian. Pseudol. 7. 
'3 Cratinus ap. Phot. Suid. Apostol. xii. 85. 1# Diogenian. vi. 100. 


5 Philem. 188. © Apostol. xii. 75a. 17 Macart. iv. 14. 
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cause him to desist from what he wants to do: it was applied, we are 
told, to an obstinate man. Few Greeks seem to have realized that beat- 
ing makes the donkey more stubborn; and that he is docile enough if 
rightly handled. 

The donkey was considered very ugly by the Greeks: Menander 
likened an ugly woman to a donkey among apes, and vos év tri@1)Ko1s! 
seems to have been in general use for surpassing ugliness. Apuleius’ 
description of the metamorphosis of Lucius into the ass brings out this 
feeling very clearly.? 

The donkey’s hide does not seem to have been valued. The donkey 
gave no wool, hence évov 1roKau or Trékes3 of something non-existent, like 
‘mare’s-nest’. There were also the proverbs 6vou trékous gnteis and 
dvov xeipeis,* of vain effort, ‘ploughing the sand’; eis 6vou TroKas5 meant 
‘to nowhere’, or ‘on a wild-goose chase’, while &m6: cis Gvou troKous® 
was used as a mild curse. To beekeepers évos év weAicoais is vivid 
enough, of someone in dire trouble. The donkey was the poor man’s 
steed; hence &q@’ itrtrav els Gvous,® ‘to descend from horses to donkeys’, 
that is, ‘to come down in the world’, and its converse &tt’ 6vaov ég’ itrtr0us; 
‘to make the best of things’ was ei ut) AUvano Boty, Aauve Svov?, The 
Lydians were considered fine horsemen; hence 6 AUAos tiv Svov éAaU- 
vet,!° of someone doing something beneath his dignity or worth. 

To some of these expressions anecdotes were attached; for instance 
Trepi Svou oxids, used of people who spoke or argued about trifles. The 
story was that an Athenian going to Megara hired a donkey to carry his 
luggage; in the heat of the day he lay down in the donkey’s shadow, 
but the donkey-driver refused to allow this, saying that the donkey 
only had been hired, not his shadow. This story was attributed to 
Demosthenes, who was said to have used it to awaken the flagging 
interest of the Assembly, and also as a reproach to them for being in- 
attentive to serious matters yet willing to listen to talk Trepi 6vou oxKias."! 
The proverb was already familiar: Aristophanes used it in the Wasps! 
and Plato in the Phaedrus.'3 Sophocles wrote taUta’ trav’ Svou oKic,"4 
‘all this is moonshine’, though the expression seems more suited to 
comedy than to tragedy. 

This anecdote, like most Aesopian fables, has little to do with the 
attributes of the animal concerned, except that it shows the donkey’s 


1 Menand. 402, 8. 2 Metamorph. iii. 24 sqq. 3 Suid., Phot., etc. 
* Zenob. v. 38; Hesych. 5 Aristoph. Ran. 186. 

® Paroem. app. ii. 29. 7 Crates Com. 36. 8 Apostol. iv. 53. 
9 Apostol. vi. 51; Zenob. iii. 54; Suid. 10 Apostol. xii. 66a. 


™ Aesop. fab. 339; Ps.-Plut. Dec. orat. vit. viii, 848a. 
12 191. 13 260¢. Fry. 331. 
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imperturbability, in sun as in rain. Another story tells how a donkey 
managed to get into a potter’s workshop and break some of his wares; 
the potter brought an action against the donkey-driver, and when asked 
on what grounds, replied, 6vou Trapoxuweos. Hence this expression was 
used by anyone who brought an absurd accusation. The words mean, 
however, not the visit or entry of the donkey but his peeping in or out, 
so that another version was that a donkey-owner, fleeing from his 
pursuers, hid in a house and brought the donkey with him upstairs. 
The donkey, hearing the noise, peeped out of a window through curiosity, 
and so betrayed his master’s presence. Hence the form trepi dvou 
TrapaKuyens,! ‘to have a charge brought against one on trifling grounds’, 
or as it were, ‘because the donkey looked out’ or ‘looked in’. In the tale 
of Apuleius the donkey betrays himself by his shadow, and so the ver- 
sions are interlinked in de prospectu et umbra asini.2, The proverb doubt- 
less existed before these stories: the donkey’s glance, like the donkey’s 
shadow, was merely a name for something trivial, and the stories were 
invented to explain it. 

The donkey’s clumsiness which betrays his master is also the theme 
of a story about a farmer who was trying to smuggle honey into Athens, 
but who was betrayed by his donkey’s falling down. This episode, we 
are told, occurred in a comedy by Leucon, but in the proverb the name 
is transferred to the farmer: “AAAa pév Aeuxoov Atyel, GAAa Aé AcuKoovos 
Svos gépei.3 “Leucon’s tale and the donkey’s don’t agree.’ 

The donkey was taken as the type of every sort of folly, including 
foolish envy. One of Aesop’s fables tells of a donkey who envied the 
horse his superior food, but when the same food was granted him, soon 
regretted the change, on finding that he was expected to go to war like 
the horse and be killed. Hence the proverb 6vos itrrov pipouyevos.+ 
Whenever the donkey is compared with other animals it is always to his 
disadvantage; for instance, there was the proverb 6vos ta MeArtaia.s 
Kuvidia MeArtoia were, we are told, a species of small white dog from 
Malta, with long silky hair and feathery tail. A donkey, noticing one 
of these pets playing with his master, tried to imitate him, but only suc- 
ceeded in breaking the furniture and getting a beating. 

But the donkey’s most noticeable gift was his voice. The donkey’s 
bray was considered an ill omen in Greece,® just as it was a sign of bad 
weather if he moved his large ears.? Nevertheless, his bray was his 


Menand. ap. Zenob. v. 39; Aesop. 190, Phot., Suid., Apostol. xii. 87. 
Met. ix. 42. 3 Zenob. i. 74. * Aesop. fab. 238; Macart. vi. 32. 
Paroem. app. iv. 25; cf. Aesop. 331; Babr. 131. 

Chrysostom. ad Paul. Eph. 4. 7 Theophr. De sign. 41. 
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only asset as a warrior. Aelian! tells of a tribe called the Saracori who 
used the donkey for war only, and dedicated to Ares those with the 
loudest bray. Herodotus? describes how the Persian donkeys frightened 
the Scythian cavalry with their violent braying, there being no donkeys 
in Scythia on account of the cold. Various legends told how deities 
with dishonourable intentions were frightened off by this bray, the 
donkey earning gratitude thereby. One of the legends explaining the 
placing of the ‘Donkeys’ among the stars said that they were ridden by 
Dionysus and the satyrs in the battle against the Giants, and frightened 
the latter with their trumpetings. Donkeys seem to have had some 
special connexion with Dionysus: another of the ‘star’ stories told how 
he had been carried over a marsh by one of two donkeys that he met 
on his journey to Dodona. Xanthias rides a donkey to Hades in the 
Frogs ;3 and there was a proverb évos &ywv pvottpia,‘ referring to the use 
of donkeys in the procession from Athens to Eleusis. This proverb was 
said to refer to people who bore or wore something beyond their worth, 
or who were entrusted with some task beyond their capacity, and 
suffered thereby; it marks a contrast between the lowly animal and 
the holy object carried. Wild asses were used in the Dionysiac 
procession at Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy II;5 and in Apuleius’ 
tale the donkey walks in the procession of Isis. In Aesop’s fables 
this function of the donkey is used to illustrate stupid vanity: the 
people bow as the donkey passes by, and he takes their tribute to 
himself instead of assigning it to the &yaAua he carries. The donkey’s 
lowly status, and perhaps his usefulness, precluded his sacrifice to the 
gods in Greece on the whole, though in Lampsacus he was sacrificed 
to Priapus,” and in ‘Tarentum to the Winds.® 

A favourite story was that of the donkey who puts on a lion-skin to 
frighten somebody, and then gives himself away by his bray: this ex- 
plained the proverb U1r6 Ti Acovti] Taw Svos dyxrjoeTta.2 The same 
story was used to explain tata Kupalois, guoi A” Svos.!° The Cymeans 
were said to have been the people frightened by the ass in the lion-skin 
and so the proverb was used as a dismissal of a false alarm. Another 
form of this was dévos eis Kupaious.'! The proverb dévos eis pdptuv 
oyk&Tau!2 was said to be used of someone who does something at the 
right or convenient moment. 

* Aelian. Hist. an. xii. 34. 2 Hdt. iv. 129. 3 22 sqq. 

* Aristoph. Ran. 159 et schol. * Athen. v.200e,f. © Aesop. fab. 324, 324). 

7 Ovid, Fast. i. 391, 440; vi. 345. Lactant. Instit. i. 21, 25 sqq. 

® Hesych. s.v. dveydtos. ® Aesop. fab. 3336, 336; Apostol. xi. 89a. 

%© Apostol. xvi. 19a, Aesop. fab. 3330. 

1! Suid., Apostol. xii. 84. 12 Apostol. xii. 87. 
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The donkey’s bray also served Darius well on his retreat to the 
Danube, when, taking the advice of Gobryas, he broke camp secretly 
at night, leaving the camp fires burning, the donkeys tethered, and the 
wounded where they lay. The loud braying of the donkeys deceived 
the Scythians as was intended, and they did not discover their mistake 
till next day, when they resumed the pursuit to the bridge.! 

The expression Té&v A’ Sveov o por péAet,? or in full, dtrovéyou Tis 
a&ucEns, TOv A’ Svoov ovAEv péAe1 was said to have been applied to thosewho 
cared for their own property only; the point was that a man who owned a 
cart, and who hired donkeys to draw it, could say, ‘Use the cart, never 
mind the donkeys, because they are not mine.’ To attempt the absurd 
or impracticable was 6vou KepaAny TrAUvelv vitpw.3 People who gave un- 
suitable presents were summed up in Kuvi Aiaws d&yxupa, Gveo A’ Sorte. 
To deserve to be horse-whipped was to be 6vou TAnydv &E€i0s;5 com- 
mentators quote here Cicero’s gibe at Piso, ‘Quid nunc te, asine, litteras 
doceam? non opus est verbis, sed fustibus.”¢ 

The donkey’s alleged large appetite caused him to be chosen as the 
type of extravagance as well as of gluttony. In the Lesche at Delphi, 
Polygnotus had depicted scenes from Hades; one of these showed a 
man seated and making a rope, while near by stood a she-ass, devouring 
the rope as fast as it was made—the industrious man cursed with an 
extravagant wife.” 

The donkey, like the mule and the goat, was violent when roused; 
Xenophon, accused by a soldier of UBpis, replies that he would indeed 
be more violent than the donkeys, ois pact 1rd Tis UBpews KoTrOV OUK 
tyyiyveoOau, if he had acted as alleged.® 

The donkey was used as beast of burden, to draw carts, to carry a 
rider, to turn the millstone. The upper millstone was called 6vos much 
as we say ‘donkey-engine’. Alive, he had many uses; dead, he was not 
as useful as most other animals. Xenophon may have found donkey- 
flesh tenderer than venison, but Galen? says that the only people who 
would eat it are asses themselves, .because it is so much tougher, and 
induces biliousness. Herodotus,'® however, says that wealthy Persians 
ate roasted ass on their birthdays, and in Athens there was a special 
market for ass-flesh, called yepvovera!! because one of the donkey’s 
epithets was péuvoov. Sausages made of a mixture of dog and donkey 
were also sold. Pauly-Wissowa’s article on the Donkey, written over 


Hdt. iv. 134-6. 2 Phot., Apostol. xvii. 43. 

Apostol. xii. 79. * Apostol. x. 31. 5 Apostol. xii. 78a. 

Cic. Pis. 73. 7 Paus. x. 29. 2. 8 Anab. V. viii. 3. 
De vict. atten. 66. '° Hat. i. 133. 1 Poll. ix. 48; Hesych. s.v. pépvoov. 
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thirty years ago, declared that young donkey was still eaten in Spain 
and Italy, as well as sausages made of this and other meat mixed. The 
milk was apparently too thin for cheese-making unless mixed with milk 
of another species, as was done in Phrygia.1_ The Hippocratic doctors 
used asses’ milk as food in certain conditions such as nose-bleeding, 
bilious fever, epilepsy, dry cholera, and others, because it is thinner and 
more watery than other milk, and so, they believed, more easily assimi- 
lated.2_ Nero’s wife Poppaea kept a herd of five hundred: she-asses to 
provide milk for her bath, in the belief that it made the skin white and 
soft.3 

Flutes were sometimes made of asses’ bones; but little use seems to 
have been made of the hide. A notable exception belongs to the realm 
of weather-magic: Empedocles, consulted by the citizens of Acragas on 
how to allay the storms which were ravaging their fields, is said to have 
advised them to make bags of ass-hide and fasten them on the hill- 
tops to catch the winds.+ Perhaps this was a well-known charm, and 
may have had something to do with the donkey’s connexion with the 
Mysteries, for Acragas was a centre of the worship of Demeter and Per- 
sephone; and there is the story of the sacrifice of the ass to the Winds 
at Tarentum. Such a piece of magic may well have been attributed to 
Empedocles by one of his many detractors. 

The uselessness of all products of the donkey is embodied in the 
proverb 6vou ovpa TnAiav ov Troiei,s where THAia seems to mean, not as 
elsewhere a flat surface such as a game-birds’ fighting table or a pastry- 
board, but something round, as in Aristophanes’ Plutus,6 where the 
scholiast says it means Kooxivou KUKAos, the hoop of the corn-sieve; thus 
the proverb would be equivalent to our ‘you can’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear’. 

A donkey was accidentally the cause of alarm and despondency to 
Alexander the Great in his last days at Babylon, by killing one of the 
lions belonging to the Macedonians.?7 A donkey was said to have 
caused the death of Chrysippus the Stoic, who died of laughing when 
he saw a donkey eating figs and drinking wine. To Octavian, 
however, a donkey and his driver called Nixav (Vincent) and Ettuyos 
respectively brought encouragement before the battle of Actium, and 
after his victory he caused a bronze statue to be erected to this pair.9 


’ Aristot. Hist. An. iii. 103. 

2 Ps.-Hipp. i. 675; ii. 65, 93, 97, etc. 

3 Plin. xi. 238; cp. Dio Cass. Ixii. 28. 

* Diog. L. viii. 60. 5 Apostol. xii. go. © 1037. 

7 Plut. Alex. 73. 8 Diog. L. vii. 185. 9 Plut. Ant. 65. 
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This name Nixcv seems to have been the only one known to have been 
given to a donkey, except for the similar Nikos in Byzantine times: 
names were given to horses and dogs, but not to the poor despised 
donkey. Conversely, however, personal names derived from the donkey- 
species were fairly common in Rome, for instance Asella, Asinius, and 
others. 

One has the impression that donkeys were rather better treated in 
Rome than in Greece: Consus was an agricultural deity with his altar 
in the Circus Maximus; he was sometimes wrongly identified with 
Neptunus Equester or Poseidon Hippios, and his altar was kept covered 
with earth except on his festival days. On the Consualia, in August at 
the end of the harvest, and in December at the end of seed-time, the 
Romans acknowledged their debt to the working animals, horse, mule, 
and donkey, by decking them with garlands and giving them a holiday.? 
This custom passed into the Christian calendar with the blessing of the 
beasts by the Pope. 

But all over the ancient world the donkey’s lot was the most unhappy 
of all the working animals. The Golden Ass of Apuleius has been dis- 
cussed from many points of view, as a satire on human nature, a treatise 
on magic and superstition, a panorama of scenes from the life of the 
times, an example of what the Latin language could become in the hands 
of an exuberant African, the forerunner of the novel; but not, so far as 
I know, as the biography of a donkey. Yet to the sensitive reader the 
light it throws on the treatment of animals makes it even more unbear- 
able reading in places than its surpassing coarseness. Those who heard the 
broadcast version by Louis MacNeice will agree that the overwhelming 
impression, especially for those who knew nothing of Apuleius, was of 
the sorrows of the donkey: starved, beaten unmercifully, tortured by 
brutal boys, put up for auction and sold to cruel masters, worked almost 
to death, and finally in all probability slaughtered and sold as poor man’s 
venison. And so he goes through the ages, patient and slow, despised 
and ridiculed, overburdened and ill-treated, but borne up by his un- 
breakable spirit, his obstinacy—as Ovid with a poet’s pity says of him, 
miserandae sortis asellus.? 


' Plut. Quaest. Rom. 48. 2 Am. ti. vii. 15. 
























































































RIDDLES AND PROBLEMS FROM THE GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY 


By £. S. FORSTER 


HE riddle is probably the oldest form of humour and originated 

in the desire of primitive man to show off his cleverness. Having 
noticed some analogy in nature, he threw his discovery into the form of 
a question, hoping to score off a fellow-man who failed to produce the 
correct answer. The Riddle of the Sphinx is merely an interrogative 
form of the observation made by some early Boeotian that infants 
crawled, men walked upright, and old men employed a stick. It is a 
sign of the antiquity of riddles that among the Greeks they were usually 
expressed in poetry, showing that they go back to a time before writing 
was in common use and a verse form was a useful aid to memory. 

The tradition of the riddle goes back to very early times. According 
to one account Homer is said to have died of vexation because he could 
not answer a riddle asked him by the boys of Cos: ‘What we caught we 
left; what we did not catch we have brought.’! Another early riddle is 
that propounded by Samson: ‘Out of the eater came forth meat and out 
of the strong came forth sweetness.’? (It may be noticed that these two 
riddles are not actually put in the form of a question.) Dius, the historian 
of Phoenicia, tells us that King Solomon and Hiram, King of Syria, sent 
each other riddles for solution and an agreement was made that the 
unsuccessful competitor should pay a large sum of money to his success- 
ful rival, with the result that Hiram had to pay a large amount to Solomon 
until finally he gained the upper hand by calling in the help of Abde- 
mun, one of his subjects.3 

Many of the earliest riddles have to do with natural phenomena, for 
example, ‘What is the same nowhere and everywhere?’* Answer: 
‘Time’, for it is the same time everywhere, yet time cannot be said to 
be located in any particular place. Another good example of this type 
is the old German riddle: ‘What can fly in the face of the sun and leave 
no shadow?’ Answer: “The wind.’ 

The riddle proper is now practically extinct outside folk-lore and 
savage life, and its place has been taken by the conundrum, which 
usually depends on some play upon words or some out of the way scrap 
of knowledge. 


* Anth. Pal. vii. 1; the answer is left to the ingenuity of the reader. 
2 Judges, xiv. 4. 3 Dius ap. Joseph. Contra Apionem, 1. xvii. 15. 
* Athenaeus, Deipnosoph. x. 453 b. 
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Most of our information about the use of riddles in ancient Greece is 
derived from Athenaeus.' He tells us that it was a common form of 
diversion at Greek drinking-parties (symposia) for the guests to ask 
each other riddles. The questions were passed round from left to right, 
and prizes, such as crowns or cakes, were given for correct answers, 
and penalties, such as drinking wine diluted with salt water or the 
finishing of a draught of wine without taking breath,” imposed for failure. 
The story is told that Alexander the Great at one of his banquets 


- proposed the riddle, “What is that which did not come last year, has not 


come this year, and will not come next year?’ The answer suggested by 
one of his officers was ‘Our arrears of pay’, which is said to have pro- 
cured the speaker not only his arrears but an increment as well. 

Athenaeus? tells us that Clearchus of Soli, who wrote on the subject 
of riddles, defined a riddle as ‘a problem put in jest demanding the dis- 
covery of a solution by mental search, for a prize or forfeit’. The ex- 
amples which Athenaeus gives are mostly taken from the Greek comic 
poets. 

The Greek for ‘riddle’ is either aiviyya (really a more general term 
meaning a ‘dark saying’) or ypigos (literally a kind of basket).4 The 
definition of Clearchus already quoted shows that riddles formed a 
class of trepoPAtwata, of which mathematical problems formed another 
branch. Riddles and mathematical problems, together with oracles, 
which are closely allied to tiddles and can often be converted into them 
by being put into an interrogative form, are the subjects of Book XIV 
of the Palatine Anthology, which contains 55 riddles, 44 mathematical 
problems, 45 oracles, 1 charade, and 5 miscellaneous epigrams. 

Omitting the oracles, we will give typical examples from the Anthology 
in English—some of them perhaps rather paraphases than translations— 
under the following heads: (A) Riddles proper; (B) Conundrums, (a) 
mythological, (b) verbal; (C) a Charade, and (D) Mathematical Problems. 


A. RIDDLES PROPER 
Anth. Pal. xiv. 41. 


My mother I bring forth, she brings forth me: 
I’m sometimes greater, sometimes less than she. 


Answer: Night and Day. 


1 Op. cit., 448 b-453 b. 

2 Cf. the penalty of ‘sconcing’ in Oxford dining-halls. 
3 Op. cit. 448 c. 

* The Latin scirpus (cp. scirpiculus, a ‘rush-basket’) has the same meaning. 





































44 RIDDLES AND PROBLEMS FROM 
(The same riddle occurs in a different form in Athenaeus (op. cit. 
451 f.) 
There are two sisters; one brings forth the other, 
And then is born from her own child as mother.! 
Anth. Pal. xiv. 56. 


I look at you whene’er you look at me; 

You see but I see not; no sight have I; 

I speak but have no voice; your voice is heard; 
My lips can only open uselessly. 





Answer: A reflection in a mirror. 
Anth. Pal. xiv. 14. 
One wind there is: ten sailors row amain 
Two vessels, and one steersman steers the twain. 
Answer: A double flute played by one person with ten fingers. 
Anth. Pal. xiv. 5. 
I am a black child sprung from a bright sire, 
A wingless bird, fleeting to heaven from earth. 
Each eye? that meets me weeps, but not from grief, 
And in thin air I vanish at my birth. 
Answer: Smoke. 


Anth. Pal. xiv. 61. 


A blackened lump am I—and fire begat me: 
My mother was a tree on mountain steep. 

I save from wounds the chariot of the sea, 
If my sire melts me in a vessel deep. 





Answer: Pitch, used for caulking ships. 


(B) CoNUNDRUMS 
(a) Mythological 
Anth. Pall. xiv. 33. 
I slew my slayer; ’twas no joy to me: 
Death made the slain man live eternally. 

Solution: the speaker is the Centaur Nessus, who was slain by 
Heracles, and whose blood was used by Deianira, wife of Heracles, 
to poison the robe by which her husband was killed; after death 
Heracles became an immortal. 


? A slightly different version occurs also at Anth. Pal. xiv. 40. 
2 Or ‘girl’ since k6py can mean either ‘the pupil of the eye’ or ‘a maiden’. 
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Athenaeus, op. cit. 455 d. 
In Clearland was I born, 
My country the salt water 
Encircles, and my mother dear 
Of Number was the daughter. 
Solution: Apollo is speaking. &v Davep& = év AnjAa, ‘in the Island of 
Delos’, his birthplace. His mother was Leto, daughter of Coeus, 
and Koios according to Athenaeus was Macedonian for ‘number’. 


Anth. Pal. xiv. 35. (b) Verbal 


I am a part of man which steel can shear: 
Take off one letter and I’m darkness drear. 
Solution: évv€, ‘nail’, vW€, ‘night’. 
Anth. Pal. xiv. 105. . 
Part of a beast am I that’s near the ground: 
One letter take away and I become 
Part of the head: another letter take 
And I’m a beast again: another take 
And I’m no longer one but full ten score. 
Solution: Tlous ‘foot’, oUs ‘ear’, Us ‘pig’, o”’ = 200. 
(C) A CHARADE 
Anth. Pal. xiv. 16. 
My first is the ‘moo’ of a cow: 
My second the creditor’s cry: 
And my whole the name of an island. 
‘PoAos, Rhodes: fo and Ads ‘give’. 


(D) MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS 
Of the fifty-four mathematical problems in the Anthology thirty-one 
(xiv. 116-46) are described as the ‘Mathematical Epigrams of Metro- 
dorus’, who was probably a grammarian of the time of Constantine the 
Great. It is not known whether he was their author or only their 
collector. These mathematical problems are of types which are familiar 
from modern examination papers and are most easily soluble by algebra. 
Some typical specimens are given below; they vary considerably in 
difficulty. 
Anth. Pal. 6. (a) Problems connected with time 
‘Good Dial, say, how much of day is done?’ 


‘Double two-thirds remains of what is gone.’ 
Solution: 54 hours are past, 6$ remain. 
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Anth. Pal. 127. 
Boyhood had filled a quarter of his life, 
His youth one-fifth; a third part as a man 
He spent; and on the threshold of old age 
Thirteen more years completed his life’s span. 





Solution: he spent 15 years as a boy, 12 as a young man, 20 in his 
prime, and 13 as an elderly man. 


(b) Problems concerned with the division of property. 
Anth. Pal. xiv. 11. 
To my sons A and B I now bequeath 
One thousand staters (all that’s left to me): 
One-fifth of A’s share shall exceed by ten 
One-quarter of what goes to brother B. 
Solution: A gets 5773, B 4223. 
Anth. Pal. xiv. 51. 
A has a third of C’s and all B’s share: 
B has a third of A’s and all of C’s: 
C has a third of B’s and ten gold pounds. 
Come, say how many pounds has each of these. 
Solution: A has 45; B 374; C 224. 


Anth. Pal. xiv. 117. 


A. My child, wherever have those apples gone? 
B. Mother, I can account for every one. 
I gave to greedy Ino one-third part, 
One-eighth to Semele to make a tart; 
Antinoe seized a quarter, Agave 
Snatched up a fifth and ran away from me; 
Ten rosy apples have I kept for you, 
One for myself—and Cypris knows it’s true. 


Solution: 40+-15+-30+24+10+1 = 120. 


(c) Problem about the flow of water 
Anth. Pal. xiv. 130. 
Four spouts there are; the first will fill the tank 
In one day, and in two full days the second, 
The third in three days, and the fourth in four. 
If all four flow, what length of time is reckoned? 
Solution: 32 of a day. 









THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
(d) Problem about weights 





Anth. Pal. xiv. 2. 
On a statue of Pallas. 

A golden statue, Pallas, here I stand, 

Gift of five lusty poets. Half the gold 
in his Charistius gave, while Thespis gave an eighth, 
Solon a tenth, a twentieth Themison. 
Nine talents more did Aristodicus 
Give and himself was sculptor of the work. 


Solution: Charistius gave 20 talents, Thespis 5, Solon 4, Themison 2, 
Aristodicus 9 = 40. 


Anth. Pal. vxi. 12. 


Each one a drachma heavier than the last, 
Six bowls of purest gold divinely wrought, 

Weighing in all six minae, the great King 
Croesus to Phoebus as an offering brought. 


Solution: the bowls weighed 974, 984, 994, 1004, 1013, and 1024 = 
600 drachmae = 6 minae. 


(e) Problem on the composition of a family 
Anth. Pal. xiv. 125. 


Philinna’s children lie within this tomb, 
Whose mother wept for their untimely doom. 
One-fifth of them as lusty youths lay dead; 
One-third had died as maidens yet unwed; 
As brides new wedded three were laid in earth; 
Four never saw the light but died at birth. 
Solution: three young sons, five young girls, three brides, and four 
still-born babes = 15.! 


' I have to thank my colleague, Mr. W. S. Maguinness, for reading through 
this article both in MS. and in proof, and for making valuable suggestions. 








THE EPILEPTIC 


By §. M. BLAIKLOCK 


TPAYIKWTATOS TOV TroinTdv. 
Aristotle, Poetics, 1453. 
TrOTepov A’ OvK S6vTa Adyov TotTov .. . Euvébnka; 

Aristophanes, Ran. 1052. 
HEN we come to Euripides’, writes Pearson,! in his introduction 
to the Phoenissae, ‘we are let down to earth. ... If our notions 
of ancient art are shaped on the ideal pattern, we experience a feeling as 
of a sudden jar or shock when brought face to face with the realistic 
aspect of a Euripidean play; there is what seems at first sight a blending 
of the ancient point of view with the modern, an acquiescence in the 
ugliness of certain features of suffering which we are apt to think more 
appropriate to the twentieth century. .... With every fresh disaster we 
are forced to utter the question—why should such things be? And at 
the same time we are driven to admit that, though we cannot explain 
them, they are none the less true.’ This is pre-eminently true of the 

Hercules Furens. 

The Hercules Furens*rivals the Bacchae in the strangeness of its theme, 
and if it can be demonstrated that these two plays were built out of the 
stuff of real life, an important point has been made in support of the 
contention that Euripides’ prime interest was the character of men and 
women, and that his dramatic presentation of humanity is marked by 
psychological insight of the highest order, and based upon a notable 
acuteness of observation. What, we may ask, led Euripides to choose as 
a subject of tragedy the strange tale of the madness of Heracles? The 
Attic associations of the myth, which were his main concern in the 
Heracleidae, cannot have been his chief motive in this case. The play 
is moving to its close when Theseus appears for the glory of Athens. 
This was not ‘a grand patriotic drama of the type of Cymbeline’.3 Nor 
was it a piece of rationalistic propaganda. Verrall’s thesis, as is well 
known, has staked much on the play. It maintains that Euripides, in 
his clever and amazingly subtle campaign against the gods of popular 
belief, found in the story of the mad son of Zeus golden grist for his 

1 pp. XXV—-XxVi. 

2 Gray and Hutchinson’s edition (Introd., p. viii) suggests a late date for the 
play, giving among other reasons the presence of common elements in the theme 


of these two dramas. 
3 Gray and Hutchinson, Introd., p. vii. 
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THE EPILEPTIC 49 


purpose. The whole myth, according to Verrall,' was built by human 
ignorance out of the material of madness. All the famous Labours were 
the delusions of a diseased brain. A slaying of water-snakes or eels 
swarming in a Theban lake led to the story of the hundred-headed hydra. 
Some doughty skirmish with mounted bandits led, through the distor- 
tions of an unbalanced mind, to a tale of Centaurs out to kill. Theseus 
was rescued, courageously enough, but from some cave or dungeon 
whose horror of black darkness, magnified by mental derangement, in- 
spired a story of Hades invaded and its laws defied. All this, according 
to Verrall, is suggested in the play by undertones of dialogue and chorus, 
and by the obvious implications of the major theme. Heracles was mad. 
He had always been mad. Behold the climax. As usual, Verrall went 
too far. His theory had elements of truth. We insist that Euripides was 
a realist. If he was also a rationalist that attitude was a by-product of 
his realism. If this idea is accepted as true, with the modifications which 
it imposes, it is almost possible to restate Verrall’s theory in a form 
which avoids the difficulties and retains the truth. : 

Let us then admit that all the indications suggest that Heracles was 
for Euripides no divine being but a man, ‘emphatically a man, a man 
in the full vigour of his manhood’.? Euripides possibly believed, as one 
might be prepared to believe to-day, as Lucretius? probably believed, 
that the great figures of legend were the folk memories of benefactors of 
humanity. However the Heracles of the Alcestis is interpreted, and in 
that connexion the wide difference between Verrall’s and Browning’s - 
equally plausible interpretation of the hero is to be noted, it appears 
obvious that Euripides’ mind dwelt upon the human characteristics of 
the legendary personality. and was at some pains to set them in relief. 
Verrall, then, may be granted the admission that, in Euripides’ opinion, 
the story of the Labours had a rationalistic explanation. Euripides, how- 
ever, was not, and here is the point at which concessions to Verrall’s hy- 
pothesis must end, primarily concerned with damaging a corrupt religion. 
Perhaps, at first, it was a search for patriotic themes which led him to the 
Theban legend-cycle of Heracles and his children. There he found a story 
of insanity, of a demi-god who slew his wife and children. He found the 
story in something like a finished form. He did not, like Shakespeare 
with his Lear, deduce a final insanity from the case history of a life.+ 

' Four Plays of Euripides, pp. 134 sqq. 

? Verrall, op. cit., p. 179. The paragraph continues: ‘. . . but a normal man, 
of the normal human pattern, neither above nor below’. This can hardly be 
said of a madman of any description. It is certainly not true of Heracles. 

3 De R.N. vy, init. 


* ‘The profound problems of Lear are problems of psychology rather than 
3871.41,42 E : 
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The story appealed to Euripides as the raw material of tragedy. Kitto," 
who is curiously impatient? with any attepmt to test the realism of the 
play, admits that ‘abnormality had a fascination for Euripides’. Two 
reasons may be assigned for this. Salient characters such as lunatics, 
eccentrics, and criminals are not likely to escape the notice of the 
dramatist, who necessarily finds in them motives for great effect, and 
for unusual and tragic situations, without departing from truth and 
probability. With Heracles, Euripides was doing what Zola, the most 
determined of French realists, did with his epileptic moral madman in 
La Béte Humaine. It is interesting to note that an American alienist,3 
in an analysis of the madmen of literature, found it necessary to number 
Euripides among those exact observers who, ‘led by the observing and 
creative instinct did not confine themselves to events, but studied 
characters too, and, keenly perceiving the dramatic potencies in the 
character of insanity, treasured it up in their works’. Ibsen, Daudet, 
Bourget, Dostoievsky followed the same road. There was a second 
reason for Euripides’ interest in the story of the mad Heracles. Such 
tormented ages as his and ours are remarkable for a vast increase in the 
incidence of lunacy.*+ The disturbing statistics cannot be explained away 
by reference to the greater awareness of infirmity in the more self- 
conscious and complex social structure, or by the greater accuracy of 
diagnosis which accompanies the spread of medical knowledge. Mental 
trouble was probably on the increase in the Attic society of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. The fact, once observed, naturally evoked popular 
interest. Medea was the response of the poet-to an interest in exotic 
psychology. A simple case of shell-shock, and the malady undoubtedly 
antedated shells, could account for Orestes. Agave revealed observation 
of that condition of mental exaltation which accompanies certain states 
of abnormal religious ecstasy. Heracles was an epileptic. 

Having perceived the dramatic possibilities of the legend it may be 
supposed that Euripides set out to study what, in the nature of fact, 
history. . . . When he (Shakespeare) had compared and pieced together the 
varying versions of this legend, he found Lear’s conduct as described therein 
difficult to account for. . . . He came to the conclusion that only a man in 
whose mind the seeds of insanity were already beginning to germinate could 
have acted so strangely. Therefore his Lear went mad’ (J. S. H. Branson, 
The Tragedy of King Lear, p. 85). 

' Greek Tragedy, p. 236. 


2 Op. cit., p. 244 footnote. ‘We must no doubt be prepared to hear medical 
testimony that madness can come and go like this, but medicine is not drama.’ 

3 ‘Insane Characters in Fiction and Drama’, Professor Cesare Lombroso, in 
Popular Science Monthly, vol. lv, pp. 53-62. 

* Lombroso, sup. cit., p. 61. 
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may have been behind it, In the true spirit of the realist he was aware 
of what might be described as the ethics of his craft.' He turned, as 
always, from the myth to life. Within the framework of the myth the 
dramatic action would necessarily move. Nothing predetermined the 
characterization, and that could follow the observed pattern of experience. 
The fifth century doubtless had its epileptics. The disease was known 
in Greek as the ‘sacred disease’, and according to Aretaios? was so called 
because its cause was believed to be the entrance of a god or spirit into 
the body. Hence, perhaps, Euripides’ introduction of the Spirit of Mad- 
ness (Lyssa). It was an austere concession to the less understanding of 
his audience, a symbolic representation of what he was about. And what 
he was about was an astonishing dramatization of an epileptic furor.’ 
The Greek mind was not untaught in the methods of exact observation 
of the symptoms of disease. Thucydides and Hippocrates are witnesses 
for that. Euripides had observed, or made it his business to study, the 
fell disease of epilepsy. He made the tale of Heracles the vehicle of his 
observations. A religious tradition may have sustained damage in the 
process, but that was not the poet’s prime object. All which interested 
him was one whom he conceived to be a great man faced with the tragedy 
of a mental malady and triumphing over it. If drama is an imitation of 
life, and if medicine has aught to say about the life which drama imitates, 
its findings become immediately relevant. In the present instance medi- 
cine provides the rare advantage of exact standards whereby to measure 
the accuracy of the tragedian’s observation. 

It is quite clear, first of all, that Euripides had observed certain 
established prerequisites of epilepsy. It is a disease which is compatible 
with the highest mental activity, and even with greatness. To greater or 
lesser degrees Julius Caesar, Mahomet, Peter the Great, Charles V, 
Napoleon, and Flaubert were victims of epilepsy.+ It is not impossible 
that it had also been observed that epileptics are often notable for extreme 


' ‘It is desirable’, writes Dr. Joseph Collins, ‘that we should become saner 
both as individuals and as nations. ... We get the Laocoon grasp on disease 
when we know whence and how it comes. We await this information with 
regard to insanity. Meanwhile it only throws sand in the gear-box of the 
available machinery for finding out about it, to create literature in which the 
established facts are misrepresented. If we are going to have insanity in fiction 
let us have the real thing’ (North American Review, ccxviii). Euripides might 
have agreed. 

2 Caus. M. Diut. 1. 4; Hipp. Desac. mor. 1-4. 

3 I am grateful to Dr. H. M. Buchanan of the Auckland Mental Hospital for 
this diagnosis. 

* Mental Diseases, Clouston, p. 438; Mind and Its Disorders, Stoddart, pp. 
6 and 7. 
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precocity of early physical development, for a ‘premature adolescence’ ,! 
and that Euripides found confirmation for his diagnosis in the stories 
of Heracles’ infant prowess. Pondering these facts in the light of the 
story of the demi-god’s fit of homicidal mania, Euripides saw that sense 
could be made of the legendary material only if he interpreted it as a 
tragic example of one of those states of automatism which sometimes 
take the place of an epileptic convulsion and express themselves too 
often by terrible and impulsive acts of a violent nature.2 Concede that 
this was the poet’s view, and a unity which might be described as a 
pathological unity emerges from the play. The opening triptych, to 
‘use Kitto’s word,* prepares the background of mental strain and stress 
which provoked Heracles to his act of insane violence.’ The central 
‘panel’ is the tragic act itself. The third is the phase of recovery, and 
the triumph of the temporarily healed mind over its temptation to 
despair, and to a coward’s solution. 

We will look at the first of Kitto’s ‘panels’. In an Aeschylean trilogy 
this section might have been the first of three plays. ‘Lycus and his 
usurpation’, says Kitto,® ‘were created for the occasion, but to what 
end?’ The answer to this question has already been given. The hero is 
about to return from the successful performance of one of the most 
terrible and nerve-shaking of his Labours. He has trodden the dark 
road to Hades and won his way to the light again. Instead of the peace 
and rest which he might have expected to find at home he is to come, 
without mental preparation, upon a scene of wickedness and tyranny. 
Instead of relaxation he is to be faced with the necessity of bracing himself 
for another task, the rescue, single-handed, of wife and children from a 
tyrant’s plot. All his emotions, love equally with hate, are to be stirred 
and stimulated to the highest degree. The great knight, sick of mind, 
and home again from an exploit of knight-errantry, is to face an assault 
of circumstance. upon his mental balance which is to shatter him in 
defeat. 

This thesis accounts for the undramatic quality of the first portion of 

' Nervous and Mental Diseases, White and Jelliffe, p. 215. 

2 Mind and Its Disorders, Stoddart, pp. 290, 291; Mental Diseases, Clouston, 

- 438. 
‘ 2 Swinburne’s opinion is quoted by Verrall (op. cit., p. 136): ‘a grotesque 
abortion, a monster, a chaos in which incommunicable parts are joined or mixed 
without disguise and without attempt at reconciliation’. The absurd description 


will apply to no surviving play of Euripides. 

* Greek Tragedy, p. 238. 

5 Heracles was ‘reacting’ from two emotional experiences. Cf. Case 53, Text- 
book of Psychiatry, Henderson and Gillespie, p. 425. 
© Greek Tragedy, p. 238. 
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the play. Euripides is intent on constructing a situation, and the hero 
of the play, upon whom it is naturally his desire to rivet attention, is 
necessarily absent. Over-elaboration of either Amphitryon or Lycus 
would take attention from Heracles. The audience are made to feel from 
the very beginning that he is the main figure of the play. His coming, 
or the passionate hope of it, dominates the words of the suppliants crouch- 
ing-in sanctuary. Contempt for him fills the bullying Lycus’ speech, 
pride in his brave foster-son the language of the tottering old greybeard, 
Alcmena’s one-time husband. All Kitto’s strictures on the scene are 
justified if its drama is regarded as an end in itself. It is not to be so 
regarded. Euripides was economizing in tragic excitement. To in- 
tensify this scene would destroy, not create the dramatic unity of the 
play. Expectation must be the keynote. Greater is yet to come. 

It comes with Heracles. Instinctively aware of something awry in 
Thebes, he has entered the town with caution. He had marked a bird 
in an ominous place and sensed some evil in his house. Nothing could 
differ more from the Heracles of the Alcestis crashing in to hail old 
friends with bluff greeting. Why was the hero introduced thus? It may 
be at once admitted that it was necessary for the success of the plot to 
bring Heracles in clandestinely, but it is likely that we are dealing with 
something more than a dramatic device. The suspicious character! and 
the persecution complex of epileptics was not beyond the range of ancient 
observation. Indeed, the persecution of Hera, which is an integral part 


_ of the Heracles myth, might itself have provided a confirmatory detail 


for a rationalizing mind which sought among the realities of experience 
for the raw material of legend. Delusions of persecution and grandeur 
‘often mark a preparoxysmal stage? in such personalities, and both con- 
ditions mark the Heracles who has appeared in Thebes. That his 
suspicions were in this case justified does not in the slightest take from 
their significance as an epileptic symptom. We have already explained 
that the shocking situation in the town was itself a dramatic necessity 
and a prerequisite of the homicidal outburst round which the action of 
the drama turns. 
If evidence is required of the care with which Euripides was describing 
a case of dire mental sickness, it is provided by the speech in which the 
hero comforts the oppressed and assures them of protection and salva- 


* “The epileptic may be suspicious with delusions of persecution or elated 
with delusions of grandeur’ (Insanity, G. H. Savage, p. 384). “The patient is 
dominated by a feeling that his surroundings are hostile’ (A Text-book of 
Psychiatry, Henderson and Gillespie, p. 291). 

* Mind and Its Disorders, Stoddart, p. 286. 
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tion. It is given below as Verrall translates it, and with the italics which 
he introduces. It will be noted that all the threats which Heracles utters 
in this state of epileptic excitement! materialize in an awful and tragic 
Reversal of Situation in the epileptic furor which follows. Can Euripides 
have been doing anything else but preparing the way for the delusions of 
the hour of tragedy? 


Fling off your wreaths, your garniture of Death 
And upward looking hail the sweet exchange 
Of sun and daylight for the darksome deep: 
For me, I will away (the hour demands 
The arm of Heracies), to level first 
The usurper’s palace, \op the villain’s head, 
And fling for dogs to worry. Then the false 
In Thebes, obliged to me and found ingrate, 
All will I crush with this victorious mace, 
Or with my wind-swift arrows sweep away, 
Till the blood reddens Dirce’s water wan. 
(H. F. 562-74. Verrall)? 


The same exalted mood continues through the conversation with Amphi- 
tryon and becomes poignant, in view of what follows, in the justly famous 
words which close the scene. The afflicted Heracles is to be a figure most 
pathetically human, a loving father and husband. 


Come, children, follow to the house your sire; 
For fairer to you is your entering in 
Than your outgoing. Nay then, pluck up heart, 
And shed the tear-floods from your eyes no more; 
And rally thou, my wife, thy fainting spirit; 
From trembling cease; and ye, let go my cloak: 
I am no winged thing nor would I fly my friends. 
Ha! 
These let not go, but hang upon my cloak 
Only the more! Was doom so imminent then? 
E’en must I lead them clinging to my hands, 
As ship that tows her boats. 

(H. F. 621-32. Way) 


Lycus reappears, is enticed within, and dies under the great hands, 
and hard upon the Chorus’ song of ill-timed joy Iris and Madness 
appear above the palace. Verrall’s suggestion that the vision exists only 
in the mind of the leader of the Chorus cannot be accepted. One de- 
luded human is enough for a single tragedy. Euripides is, as we have 
suggested, explaining his theme to the less acute of his audience. The 


? A Text-book of Psychiatry, Henderson and Gillespie, p. 423. 
2 Op. cit., p. 157. 
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drama, after all, was written to be acted. The thoughtful reader, ponder- 
ing the text line by line, can mark the accuracy of the description of 
madness. Simpler folk who hear a rapid dialogue need a few pointers 
to the meaning. It is a point for those who maintain that the poet was 
consistently and bitterly hostile to the gods that Madness shrinks from 
her cruel task and is driven to it by Iris. There seems to be no dramatic 
purpose in their altercation, and those who will are quite free to assume 
a propagandist one. ‘The trochaic lines, however, in which Madness 
accepts her role (Il. 858-73) are written with a very remarkable and 
powerful dramatic purpose. One of the major difficulties of a Greek 
dramatist was the revelation of events going on inside a house. Cassan- 
dra’s second sight, piercing the walls of the palace at Argos, provided 
Aeschylus, it will be remembered, with a dramatic device for overcoming 
this limitation, and produced one of the most eerie scenes in Greek 
drama. The one before us, in smaller compass, is not dissimilar. Mad- 
ness is made to describe what goes on in the house, and for those who 
seek for subtleties in Euripides it is to be noted that the grisly spirit’s 
words cover exactly the prodromal symptoms of an epileptic furor. In 
other words, Euripides is remarking to his initiated that the fit is no 
result of the divine visitation. It is already inevitable before the super- 
natural visitant enters the house. Here are her words: 


I will rive his roofs, will swoop adown his halls :—his children first 
I will slay; nor shall the murderer know he slakes his murder thirst 
On the children of his body, till my madness’ course is run. 
See him—lo, his head he tosses in the fearful race begun! 
See his gorgon-glaring eyeballs all in silence wildly rolled! 
Like a bull in act to charge, with fiery pantings uncontrolled 
Awfully he bellows, howling to the fateful fiends of hell! 
Wilder yet shall be my dance, as peals my pipes’ appalling knell! 
(H. F. 864-71. Way) 


Madness passes inside, and the sounds of cries, rushing, battering, and 
rending, punctuate the horrified song of the chorus. Silence follows, 
and a servant bursts distraught from the doors with the story. The altar 
stands decked for the sacrifice of purification, the lustral water has been 
sprinkled, and the family stand arrayed awaiting the consummation of 
the ritual when a change comes over the master of the house in which 


He seemed no more the same 
But wholly marred, with rolling eyes distraught, 
With blood-shot eye-roots starting from his head, 
While dripped the slaver down his bearded cheek. 
(H. F. 931-4. Way) 
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This is the prodromal stage of the seizure which we have heard Madness 
describe with such uncanny accuracy. “The prodromal symptom’, says 
one authority,' ‘may be . . . that peculiar condition known as “ a glitter- 
ing glance of the eye?””’ “The corneal reflex’, says another,? ‘is lost. At 
first the pupils are small: then they dilate widely and remain rigid until 
the attack ceases.’ Madness described the ‘gorgon-glance’, the servant 
saw the rigid pupils fighting for focus, the eyeballs starting and rolling. 
There is nothing in the play to suggest that Heracles saw the form of 
Madness coming to afflict him, but it is an observed fact that a visual 
‘aura’3 preceding an epileptic paroxysm sometimes consists of an hallu- 
cinating vision of angels or devils, and the fact may have suggested the 
divine ‘machinery’ to Euripides. He was ‘wholly marred’ says the ser- 
vant, ‘while dripped the slaver . . . suddenly with a maniac laugh he 
spake.’ “The aspect of the patient is forbidding’, say the authorities ;+ 
‘the face is pale or livid, the eyes staring . . . some laugh convulsively ... 
there is an increased flow of saliva or sweat.’ The Spirit of Madness, 
viewing with supernatural vision the preparations for her coming, spoke 
of the grim silence and then the sudden bellow accompanied by ‘fiery 
pantings’. It is a fact of observation that the epileptic’s wild outburst 
is often ushered in with a loud cry and marked by the panting of foul 
breath.5 

The climax of the tragedy is now described in the servant’s story. 
The terrible hallucination is in full control, and the father, but now so 
tender in his mighty strength, turns savagely upon his own loved ones. It 
is no cause for amazement that such an appalling situation, unfortunately 
too common in life and experience, should have gripped the imagination 
of a poet like Euripides. In no other form of madness is there such stuff 
for tragedy as in epilepsy. The unpredictable onslaught of the disease 
in persons who can offer in other respects an outward appearance of 
normality, and even of mental vigour, the systematic series of hallucina- 
tions, and the apparently intelligent control of the body by this most 
dangerous of lunatic types,® is an illustration of the inexplicably tragic 
in human life which a mind like Euripides was not likely to overlook. 


? Epilepsy, Muskens, p. 301. (Avoca pappapertrds, 1. 884.) 

2 Henderson and Gillespie, op. cit., p. 424. 

3 Mind and Its Disorders, Stoddart, p. 286. (The premonitary symptoms are 
known as the ‘aura’. Galen had a patient who had a feeling of wind (aura) 
passing from the extremities to the head before a fit. Such a sensation is very 
rare, but the term ‘aura’ persists for all prodromes.) 

* Stoddart, op. cit., pp. 286, 291, 292. 

5 Ib., p. 283. 

® Muskens, op. cit., pp. 300, 301; Savage, op. cit., pp. 384, 385. 
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THE EPILEPTIC 
The description of the attack must be examined in full. 


Suddenly with a maniac laugh he spake: 

‘Why, ere I slay Eurystheus, sacrifice, 
Father—have cleansing fire and toil twice o’er, 
When all in one act I may compass well? 

When hither I have brought Eurystheus’ head, 
For him, with these now slain I’ll purge my hands. 
Spill ye the water, cast these maunds away! 

Ho there—my bow!—the mace of my right hand! 
I march against Mycenae:—I must take 
Crowbars and mattocks, that yon Cyclop town, 
Yon walls with red line and with gavel squared, 
May by my bended lever be upheaved.’ 

Then set forth, speaking of his car the while, 
Who car had none, sprang to the chariot rail, 
And thrust, as who held in his hand a goad. 


One form of epileptic ‘aura’, deriving doubtless from a delusion of 
grandeur, is a feeling that everything has grown much larger than usual.! 
Heracles tears at the stones of his own walls imagining them to be the 
Cyclopean walls of Mycenae. In a few seconds he drives an imaginary 
chariot half the length of Greece, pausing en route to distinguish himself 
at the Isthmian games. Both in sport and battle he ‘fights with imagi- 
nary foes’-—another notable characteristic of the disease.? 


His henchmen, half in mirth and half in fear, 

Were glancing each at other and one spake: 

‘Doth our lord make us sport or is he mad?’ 

Still was he pacing up and down the house; 

Then to the men’s hall rushing, cried, ‘I have come 
To Nisus town!’—who stood in his own halls. 

He casts him on the bare floor and prepares 

To feast: yet, tarrying there but little space, 

He cried, ‘I go to Isthmus’ woodland plains!’ 

Then from his body cast his mantle’s folds, 

And wrestled with—no man! proclaimed himself 
To himself the victor, cried, “Ye people, hear!’— 
To none! In fancy at Mycenae then 

He stormed against Eurystheus. (H. F. 935-63. Way) 


Old Amphitryon clings appealingly to the madman’s hand. Heracles 
imagines that his enemy kneels before him in supplication, spurns his 
form away, and turns to attack those he imagines to be his enemy’s wife 
and children. Heracles’ boastful threats against Lycus should be read 
again. They reveal a pathological link between the Heracles of the first 


™ Muskens, op. cit., p. 251. 2 Ib., p. 244. 
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and second sections of the play, and go some distance towards establish- 
ing that unity of conception which we have maintained does exist. In 
the excitement preceding his attack the victim had formed detailed and 
bloody purposes against his foes. He carries them out in detail against 
his friends. 








Then shrieked the mother, ‘Father, what dost thou? 
Wouldst slay thy sons?’ The thralls, the ancient, cried. 

He, winding round the pillar as wound his son 

In fearful circlings, met him face to face 

And shot him to the heart. Back as he fell, 

His death-gasps dashed the column with red spray. 

Then shouted Heracles and vaunted thus. 

‘One of Eurystheus’ fledglings here is slain, 

Dead at my feet hath paid for his sire’s hate!’ 

Against the next then aimed his bow, who crouched 

At the altar’s base, in hope to be unseen. 

But, ere he shot, the poor child clasped his knees, 

And stretching to his beard and neck a hand, 

‘Ah, dearest father’, cried he, ‘slay not me! 

I am thy boy—thine!—’Tis not Eurystheus’ son!’ 

He rolling savage gorgon-glaring eyes, 

Since the boy stood too near for that fell blow, 

Swung back over-head his club, like forging-sledge 

Down dashed it on his own son’s golden head, 

And shattered all his bones. (H. F. 975-94. Way) 


The detail is amazing. Muskens' speaks of ‘an important point . . . the 
extraordinary degree of judgment displayed by the patient in a fit of 
epileptic mania. The fatal blow is given with judgment.’ Such attacks 
vary in length of time from a few seconds to a few hours? and are 
followed by deep sleep. Euripides ‘renders’ (uipeito) this detail in the 
medium of the drama by the device of a divine intervention. The goddess 
Athena appears, too late as usual, and smites the maniac with a stone. 
The quotation may be continued. 






















































































This second slain, 
He speeds to add to victims twain a third. 
But first the wretched mother snatched the child, 
And bare within and barred the chamber door. 
But he, as though at siege of Cyclop walls, 
Mines, heaves up doors, and hurls the door-posts down, 
And with one arrow laid low wife and child: 
Then charges down’ to spill his own sire’s blood. 


























t Op. cit., p. 301. 2 Stoddart, op. cit., pp. 290, 291. 
3 immevet. Heracles is still in his chariot. 
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But a shape came,—as seemed unto our eyes, 

Pallas with plumed helm, brandishing a spear ;— 

And against Heracles’ breast she hurled a rock 

Which stayed him from his murder frenzy, and cast 

Into deep sleep. (H. F. 994-1006. Way) 


The horrified servitors, saved from destruction by so narrow a margin, 
bind the unconscious murderer to a pillar and leave him in the stricken 
house amid the ruin of his making. The Chorus close the second 
section of the play. Euripides spares his audience none of the horror. 
The palace is thrown open and the interior disclosed. The long passage 
of lamentation in choric dialogue between Amphityron and the Chorus 
seems frigid to modern taste. Greek drama, however, is not modern 
drama. The art was close enough to its ritual origin still to feel the con- 
straint of certain traditions. Wild lamentation was fundamental to the 
cathartic function of tragedy, and of the primitive cult from which it 
grew, as fundamental indeed, as the phallic elements in comedy. The 
traditional form was one of Euripides’ limitations. That he so generally 
observed it, and yet transformed its function, is one measure of his 
genius. 
The smitten hero awakes at |. 1089. The third ‘triptych’ opens. 


Ha! 

Breathing I am—all I should see I see, 

The sky, the earth, the shafts of yonder sun: 

Yet as in surge and storm of turmoiled soul 

Am whelmed and fiery-fervent breath I breathe 
Hard-panted from my lungs, not tempered calm. 
Ha!—wherefore like a ship by hawsers moored, 
Rope compassing my strong chest and my arms, 
Bound to half shattered masonry of stone 

Sit 1?—lo, corpses neighbour to my seat! 

Winged shafts and bow are strewn upon the floor, 
Which once, like armour-bearers to mine arms, 
Warded my side, were kept of me in ward: 

Sure, not to Hades have I again gone down, 

Who have passed, re-passed Eurystheus’ Hades-course? 
Nay, I see not the stone of Sisyphus, 

Pluto, nor sceptre of Demeter’s Child. 

I am distraught. Know I not where I am? 

Ho there! who of my friends is near or far 

To be physician to my ’wilderment? 

For strange to me seem all familiar things. (H. F. 1089-1108. Way) 


We noted one subtle link between the first and second portions of the 
play, where Heracles carried out in detail upon his own family the 
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threats he had uttered against his foes. There is a link just as subtle 
between the first portion and the third. Heracles’ last sane words in the 
drama were uttered as he led his children to the safety of the house. He 
likened them to little boats towed by a merchantman. Over the period 
of his seizure there has been a complete break in his consciousness, and 
Euripides shows his mind resuming its usual course and recollecting the 
metaphor.' He is ‘like a ship by hawsers moored’. Heracles can remem- 
ber nothing of his dreadful deed. Some epileptics in like case are vaguely 
aware that some awful thing has taken place, but deny recollection of 
details.2 Others forget completely. They are ‘striking examples of the 
way in which, automatically, acts of extreme complexity may be per- 
formed without the actor having the faintest recollection of the past’.¢ 
This amnesia was a fact recognized by the Roman physicians,’ and the 
Romans added no knowledge of any importance to the medical know- 
ledge of the Greeks. Euripides was still working on the solid ground of 
factual observation. The other symptoms of the post-paroxysmal stage 
are noted as exactly. The fiery breath continues. There is appalling 
weakness, pathetic in the strong. We shall see the hero helped away by 
his friend’s support. The quieter and more gentle bearing which is also 
notable is a distinct feature of the stricken Heracles.’ 

Euripides has, however, in this final section of his play another object 
than the study of insanity. His intention is to show the human spirit 
triumphant. The aged father gently makes the broken creature aware of 
his deeds, looses him from his bonds, and shows him all the scene of 
death. ‘Let the goddess be’, he says, when Heracles refers to Hera’s 
hate, ‘heed thine own miseries.’ They are miseries, indeed, enough to 
drive the stoutest heart to thoughts of suicide. It is no matter for wonder 
that a complex of persecution grows with epilepsy. In the very Greek 
word which names the disease is hidden the treachery, the might, the 
cruelty of a fell power which it would be so very easy for a sick and 
exhausted mind to personify. All the tormented being would cry out for 
escape. If a longing for security is the motive thread in much that goes 
for tragedy, who more than the epileptic would long for security? And 


t See also 1. 1425 below. 

2 Henderson and Gillespie, op. cit., p. 425. 

3 Stoddart, op. cit., p. 390. 

* Savage, op. cit., pp. 384, 385. 5 Muskens, op. cit., p. 301. 

© Muskens, op. cit., pp. 255, 306. See below, 1. 1394, ‘I cannot: lo, my 
limbs are frozen.’ . 

7 Henderson and Gillespie, op. cit., p. 424. The patient is ‘less irritable and 
may even be unusually affable and pleasant for a time in comparison with his 
behaviour before the paroxysm’. - 
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who less than he could ever win it? There is only one escape—death. 
Thither Heracles’ thoughts have turned, when Theseus appears. Paley 
pointed out that Athens, throughout the play, is the only possible 
asylum for the hero, and there is no doubt that patriotic motives had 
their part in this scene. Theseus arrives like Aegeus, a breath of a 
happier world. 

Ho! thee in spirit-broken session crouched 

I hail—reveal unto thy friends thy face. 

There is no darkness hath a pall so black 

- That it should hide the misery of thy woes. 
Why wave me back with hand that warns of blood? 
Lest some pollution of thy speech taint me? 
(H. F. 1213-19. Way) 


In these generous lines the Athenian speaks for Euripides. Like Pylades 
with his sick comrade in the Orestes, Theseus can see no pollution in the 
touch of a friend.' Ahead of his age, with a deeper appreciation indeed 
of insanity than many a modern Grand Jury, Euripides can see no moral 
stain in unconscious acts. An Athenian is very appropriately his voice. 


H. Flee, hapless, my pollution god-accurst! 
T. No haunting curse can pass from friend to friend. 
(H. F. 1233-4) 

The debate which follows, reminiscent of both Troades and Hecuba, 
adds little to the drama of the situation. Moralizing was a Euripidean 
mannerism, and a concession perhaps to the age of Gorgias and Prota- 
goras. The speech of Heracles does, however, reveal again the funda- 
mentals of his doomed mind. The old hatred of an unseen persecutor 
lifts its head again, the sense of a hostile environment, the feeling of a 
taint in the blood, the calm assumption of grandeur. 


When the foundation of the race is laid 
In sin, needs must the issue be ill-starred. 


To this curse shall I come at last, I ween, 

That earth shall find a voice forbidding me 

To touch her, and the sea that I cross not, 

And river-springs: so, like Ixion whirled 

In chains upon his wheel shall I become. 

Best so—that none set eyes on me in Greece, 
The land where once I prospered and was blest. 


' Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens, p. 365: ‘As a rationalist, he boldly de- 
clared . . . that, in the absence of moral responsibility, the pollution of homicide 
was merely physical.’ “There’, says Theseus in 1. 1324, ‘I will cleanse thy hands 
from taint of blood.’ 
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Why need I live? What profit shall I have 
Owning a useless life, a life accurst? 
Now let her dance that glorious bride of Zeus, 
Beating with sandalled foot Olympus’ floor! 
She hath compassed her desire that she desired, 
Down with his pedestal hurling in utter wreck 
The foremost man of Greece! 


(H. F. 1261-2, 1294-1307. Way) 

All this, perhaps, is good rhetoric for those of Euripides’ audience who 
saw no deeper than the surface outlines of the myth. Some may have 
seen what the discerning reader may see to-day. The deadly humours 
could never be purged from that stricken mind. Euripides knew that 
there was no cure for epilepsy, and showed in this heart-broken speech 
the old circle of ideas beginning again. It was heroism for such a man 
to live, and if the majority and the minority of his audience saw heroism 
of varied sorts, that event may not have lacked a place in Euripides’ 
purpose. Thus far may we approach to Verrall.' 

Theseus’ noble reply adds nothing to what we already know about 
him. He exalts Athens as the refuge from ills and bitterness, the 
sanctuary of the distressed, and he awakes a response in his friend’s 
heart. Haply it is cowardice to die. Heracles is facing the last and 
grimmest of his toils. Shall he defy his fate and live? In one bold word 
he seems for a moment to escape himself. The tales of Olympus are 
poets’ tales. God, if God there be, hath need of naught! Is this Hera’s 
victim? Has she then any need of vengeance, as but now he said she had? 
Euripides’ contradiction is deliberate. Here for a moment is health of 
mind. Under the inspiration of friendship and gratitude the great mind 
of a strong, good man thinks sanely, as it might have ever thought, but 
for the sad plague which soiled it. 


Ah, all this hath no pertinence to mine ills! 

I deem not that the Gods for spousals crave 
Unhallowed: tales of Gods’ hands manacled 

Ever I scorned, nor ever will believe, 

Nor that one God is born another’s lord. 

For God hath need, if God indeed there be, 

Of naught: these be the minstrels’ sorry tales. 
Yet thus have I mused—how deep soe’er in ills— 
‘Shall I quit life and haply prove me craven?’ 
For he who flincheth from misfortune’s blows, 


! ‘It is hard to believe’, writes J.T. Sheppard (C.Q. x. 72), ‘that the Athenian 
audience was composed of subtle critics, endowed with Verrall’s ingenuity and 
acumen.’ It must, of course, be stated in justice that Verrall made no such 
statement. An élite was all he required. 
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He even from a mere man’s spear would flinch. 
I will be strong to await death. To thy town 
I go. For thy gifts thanks a thousandfold. 
Ah I have tasted travail measureless, 
Nor ever shrunk from any, never shed 
Tear from mine eyes, no, nor had ever thought 
That I should come to this to weep the tear! 
But now, meseems, I must be thrall to fate. 

(H. F. 1340-57. Way) 


It is on this note of nobility and victory over fate that Euripides proposes 
to end his play. Shall he take his arms—the bow Apollo gave him, 
Hephaestus’ club? He will take them though they slew all he knew dear. 
Euripides is preparing a tragic spectacle. Heracles, the mighty Heracles, 
is to totter from the stage in utter weakness, his arm thrown over the 
neck of his Athenian friend. Athens must see him go complete, hung 
with club and bow. And so they go, a grand sight for patriots, for 
humanists how pathetic! It is to the latter that Euripides says his last 
subtle word. Heracles’ last lines run: 


Bear in my babes—earth groans to bear such burden! 
I who have wasted by my shame mine house, 

Like wreck in tow will trail in Theseus’ wake. 
Whoso would fain possess or wealth or strength 
Rather than loyal friends is sense bereft. 


(H. F. 1422-26. Way) 


This word époAxides—we have seen it elsewhere. It was an hour, so long 
an hour, before, when the hero was taking his children within. He used 
the very word. 


E’en must I lead them clinging to mine hands 
As a ship that tows her boats. 


We heard him recollect the metaphor when his mind resumed its thread 
of sanity. Now, in conscious reference, after he has said good-bye to his 
dead babes, the broken father chooses the playful expression of their last 
moments of happy fellowship. He was the strong ship then. Like little 
boats the children followed after. Now a derelict, stove in like a trireme 
and towed to Peiraeus, he goes on Theseus’ arm. So ends one of 
Euripides’ greatest plays. And it ends on a note which all good Athenians 


would observe. Friendship is better than Lycus’ wealth or Heracles’ 
strength.! 


' On this theme J. T. Sheppard bases his conception of the unity of the play. 
See his paper “The Formal Beauty of the Hercules Furens’, C.Q. x. 72-9. 





SENECA THE SATIRIST 
By J. M. K. MARTIN 
(i) 

HE fame of Seneca rests on his work as a philosopher and a writer 

of tragedies on the Greek model. But he can also lay claim to be 
a humorist. For in what perhaps was an unguarded moment he wrote 
an amusing satire on the emperor Claudius with the strange title Apocolo- 
cyntosis. 

The piece is so inconsistent with the high tone of his philosophical 
writings that it has received from critics almost universal reprobation.! 
Seneca’s admirers would be better pleased if his authorship could be 
questioned. But there is no ground for supposing that the satire is by 
another pen.? 

It might be thought that the writer who composed the funeral oration 
on Claudius could not be so base as to switch so quickly from eulogy to 
satire. But the formality of a graveside encomium need not preclude 
more honest sentiments when the funeral is over. It may well be that 
even in the panegyric Seneca had his tongue in his cheek, for Tacitus 
remarks? that when the speaker (it was Nero) referred to the wisdom 
and foresight of the dead prince no one could refrain from laughter. 

The title presents a problem, for there is no mention in the satire of 
the transformation of Claudius into a gourd or pumpkin. This has led 
some to the view that the work is incomplete. Others hold, with the 
support of Lewis and Short, that the word for a gourd, cucurbita, was 
used in the metaphorical sense of ‘fathead’ or ‘blockhead’, like the Ger- 
man Kiirbiskopf, and thus it is assumed that the witticism is limited to 
the title. The Greek equivalent for cucurbita, kokoxwvtn, from which the 
title is derived, has, it may be noted, no similar connotation. A new 
theory, attractive and ingenious, but not wholly convincing, has been 
propounded in a recent issue of the Classical Quarterly.4 The writer 
seeks to prove that Claudius zs transformed into a gourd; that small 
gourds were used as dice-boxes, and that Claudius, the inveterate game- 
ster, is to become in Olympus a dice-box incarnate, as it were. The 
title, he contends, might well be, not the Pumpkinification, but the 
Fritillification of Claudius. This explanation tends to dispose of the 
argument that the piece is incomplete, for the satire, it is true, ends with 

? e.g. Mackail, Lat. Lit., p. 174. 2 Dio Cass. Ix. 35. 2. 

3 Ann. xiii. 3. 

* Vol. xxxvii, July-Oct. 1943, pp. 101 seqq. 
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Claudius working out his sentence with a dice-box that has no bottom 
to it. There is, however, no evidence that a small cucurbita was used as 
a fritillus. If this were so, it is reasonable to suppose that cucurbita 
would have acquired the meaning of fritillus. There is no indication 
that it did so. 

In the absence of further light on the question we must admit that 
Seneca produced a witty play on the very dignified word apotheosis 
and that the pumpkin is a clumsy and unlovely freak of plant life. 
Perhaps the author after all was leaving something to the reader’s 
imagination. 

For the literary historian the satire has a special interest as being the 
only extant example of Menippean satire in the Latin language. The 
Cynic philospher Menippus who gave his name to this class of composi- 
tion and who flourished in the latter half of the third century B.c. 
appears to have been a wit as well as a scholar. Unfortunately not even 
a fragment of his work survives, but from ancient comments it may be 
assumed that his method of giving philosophical instruction was to sugar 
the pill by means of jests of a satirical turn. His originality attracted 
many imitators, of whom the Latin author Varro, the celebrated anti- 
quary and most diligent of writers, was the best known. Varro did 
nothing by halves, and 150 books of Saturae Menippeae were included 
in the hundreds of volumes that flowed from his pen.’ The satire of 
Menippus was distinguished by a mixture of prose and verse, a combina- 
tion that gave this kind of writing its peculiar term of satura or medley. 
The form is dutifully followed by Seneca, for sandwiched with the prose 
are some seventy lines, mainly hexameters, and thirty anapaestic verses. 
With Seneca the verse is not introduced at random. It is used deliber- 
ately to heighten the comic effect. No doubt this was the Menippean 
tradition, and with the usual Roman conventionality the Latin author 
carefully followed the manner. Thus, apart from the content, the piece 
. is of literary importance in that it provides in method and perhaps also 
in length an example of a kind of composition of which our knowledge 
otherwise would be based largely upon surmise. 

The purpose of the satire is readily perceived. It is a court jest 
designed to flatter the reigning prince (Nero) at the expense of his 
predecessor.2. In our more enlightened days decency decries literary 
malice where a sovereign is concerned until a reasonable interval has 
elapsed. But Seneca was a courtier as well as a philosopher. He had 
suffered at the hands of Claudius; he was the friend and had been the 

Gell. iii. 10. 17. Cicero calls him toAvypagewtatos, ad Ait. xiii. 18. 


2 The hexameters in praise of Nero are very fulsome. 
3871,41,42 F 
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tutor of Nero; and he was obliged to keep in with Agrippina, whose 
incestuous marriage with the dead emperor had ended in his murder at 
her hands.' Policy demanded that he should show on what side his 
sympathies were enlisted. A courtier’s actions are not seldom determined 
by self-interest, and Seneca, in spite of the noble philosophy he preached, 
was not conspicuous for a high standard of personal conduct. 

But apart from Seneca’s private attitude the temptation to satirize 
Claudius was overwhelming. He cried out to be caricatured. His 
character, person, speech were irresistible targets for the satirist. 
Seneca seldom misses the mark. Sometimes he is subtle, sometimes 
broad,: but he is always amusing and not more cruel than his subject 
invited him to be. 

The Latin of the piece is on the whole simple, though the sermo 
cottidianus in which it is composed makes for occasional difficulties of 
interpretation. There is an unfortunate lacuna where Hercules is hold- 
ing the stage, a regrettable loss, for Hercules is an amusing character 
and what we see of him in the Apocolocyntosis is very diverting. 

Historically the satire is not without value. It forms a preliminary, if 
distorted, sketch of the portrait afterwards drawn by Suetonius. If 
we allow for the exaggeration inseparable from caricature, it gives a 
picture of the gauche and cruel pedant that is not at variance with that 
of his biographer. The historian in his studies of the Caesars displays 
greater interest in their personal qualities than in their actions, and it is 
for this reason that Suetonius is an indispensable guide to the reader 
of Seneca’s satire. 

It is well, therefore, to summarize very briefly the career and peculi- 
arities of the emperor in so far as these are dealt with by the satirist. 
We are told by Suetonius that Claudius was born at Lyons in A.D. 10. 
He was so delicate as a child that he never acquired normal mental and 
physical vigour. His mother Antonia often called him a monster of a 
man, only begun but not completed by nature. If she accused anyone 
of stupidity, she used to say, with unmaternal candour, that he was a 
bigger fool than her son Claudius (iii). That Augustus also regarded 
him as a problem may be gathered from his letters to Livia quoted by 
the author in an early chapter of the Life. 

When he had grown up Claudius consorted with the lowest type of 
men, spending his time in drinking and gambling. He had a mania for 
dicing and wrote a treatise on the subject (xxxiii). He might have 
remained in this coarse obscurity but for the sudden end of Caligula and 
his own unexpected elevation to the imperial throne at the age of fifty. 


™ Suet. Claud. xlv is, of course, not so explicit. 
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His reign was peaceful, but in his anxiety to earn a triumph he 
chose Britain for a campaign. After the bloodless submission of a por- 
tion of the island he returned in six months as a conquering hero and 
celebrated a triumph of great splendour (xvii). 

One of his principal preoccupations was the administration of justice, 
in which he took a personal part. Formerly the courts were held in two ses- 
sions each year. But so great was his interest in the processes of the law 
that he made the court sittings continuous throughout the year (xxiii). 

His marital adventures were both numerous and unfortunate. He was 
married four times. His first two wives, Urgulanilla and Aelia Paetia, 
he divorced. His third wife, the notorious Messalina, he put to death; 
and Agrippina (the daughter of his brother Germanicus and mother of 
Nero, his successor) whom he married after scruples of consanguinity 
had been overcome, was clever enough to escape the fate of her predeces- 
sor by poisoning him. 

The freedmen of Claudius were very numerous and had acquired 
enormous wealth and influence through the dependence of their master. 
Posides, Harpocras, Polybius his literary adviser, and, above all, his 
secretary Narcissus and his treasurer Pallas were his prime favourites 
(xxvili). 

Strangely enough Claudius had a passion for history and for the study 
of philology. He had the temerity to add three new letters to the alpha- 
bet on the ground that these were badly needed, but his authority was 
not sufficient to make these additions permanent (xli). In his youth he 
had received encouragement in his historical studies from Livy, and as 
well as other works he wrote books dealing with Etruscan and Cartha- 
ginian antiquities (xlii). His knowledge of Greek was profound, and he 
had a passion for quoting Homer on every occasion. 

He died in his sixty-fourth year after a reign of fourteen years. His 
death was kept quiet until all the arrangements for the succession had 
been completed; and to preserve the pretence that he was still alive, 
comic actors were brought in to make it appear that he had asked to be 
entertained. Seneca in a cruel jibe declares that the emperor died while 

he was listening to them ‘and so’, he adds, ‘you can understand my fear 
of actors’. 

The personal appearance of Claudius is thus described by Suetonius: 
he was dignified and imposing, tall but not slender, with an attractive 
face and becoming white hair and a full neck. He was not pleasant 
when he laughed, and when he was angry he foamed at the mouth and 
his nose ran. He stammered, and his head had a permanent shake. He 
was weak in the legs and his knees gave under him. He was absent- 
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minded to a remarkable degree. When he had put Messalina to death 
he asked shortly after taking his place at table why the empress did not 
appear; and when he was planning his incestuous marriage with Agrip- 
pina he referred to her invariably as his daughter. The historian well 
describes this strange lack of concentration by the Greek words petewpia 
and &PAewia (xxxix): 

Claudius has a modern counterpart in James I. With what justice 
they may be compared can be gathered from the familiar words of an 

’ English historian (Oman): 

James was unfortunate in his outer man. He was ill made, corpulent and 
weak-kneed; though his face was not unpleasing, his speech was marred by 
a tongue too large for his mouth. . . . He possessed a certain cleverness of a 
limited kind, and he was well-versed in book-learning. . . . He was suspicious, 
capable of any cruelty against those whom he dreaded, prone always to lean 
on some stronger man... . He chose his favourites with the rankest folly. ... 


Each in his turn domineered over his doting master and. made himself a by- 
word for insolence and self-seeking. 


(ii) 

To be fully appreciated the satire should be read as a whole. But a 
few passages may be summarized to display the easy, colloquial, even 
slangy style and the type of humour that appealed to the court of Nero. 
The piece falls into three parts: first, the death of Claudius; next, his 
appearance in Olympus and the debate as to whether he should be made 
a god; and, finally, his banishment from Olympus and his trial and 
punishment by Aeacus in the underworld. 

Claudius took so long to die that Mercury, who had always admired 
him, was distressed by his plight and upbraided Clotho for her cruelty. 
“Why torture the poor soul? Do justify the astrologers. They have been 
burying him year after year and month after month; in fact ever since 
he became emperor.’ 

Clotho was reluctant to let him go, for she wanted to give him time 
to carry out his cherished plan to put every foreigner into a toga. ‘But’, 
said she, ‘if there must be some foreigners left for seed, I’ll do as you say.’ 

So Claudius gave his last gasp (the word used is ebulliit), and we soon 
find him in Olympus. Jupiter is told of anew-comer, a well-built, white- 
haired stranger who mutters, has head-shakes, and drags his right foot. 
When asked where he came from his reply was incoherent. So Hercules 
was sent for. He, being a globe-trotter, should be able to tell where the 
queer stranger came from. Hercules was no coward. No monster had 
ever frightened him. But here was something the like of which he had 
never encountered, a forbidding creature that bellowed like a denizen 
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of the deep. Hercules was sure his thirteenth labour was upon him. 
After a close inspection he came to the conclusion that it was a kind of 
human being and asked in a familiar line of Homer ‘Who art thou, what 
thy city and thy parents?’ The effect on Claudius was immediate. He 
was mightily pleased. Here were literary people. A chance for his 
histories at last! He replied with another line of Homer—‘From Troy 
the wind bore me and drew me nigh the Cicones.’ 

But this obvious falsehood was too much for the lady who had come 
with him to Olympus, no other than my lady Malaria.! ‘I have lived 
with him for years’, she cried. ‘He’s telling lies. He was born at Lyons 
—a true-blue Gaul. You at least should know that it’s a far cry from 
the Xanthus to the Rhone.’ At this revelation Claudius was furious. 
With a typical gesture he signified that her head be chopped off. But 
for all the notice that was taken of his orders you might have thought 
they were all his freedmen. 

This indication of the stranger’s powerlessness helped Hercules to 
recover from his fright. Indeed he became quite truculent. ‘Listen,’ 
he shouted, ‘stop fooling. You have come to a tough place. Mice 
nibble iron here. Come now, the truth or I’ll knock the nonsense out 
of you.” He began to brandish his club, whereupon Claudius drew in his 
horns. He remembered that it is on his own dunghill that the cock crows 
loudest. He began to mollify Hercules. He reminded him that he had 
a claim to fair treatment. ‘You cleaned up the Augean stables. But I 
have cleaned up more muck than you. Just think of me sitting in the 
courts all day, through July and August too, listening to lawyers day 
and night.’ 

More would have followed, but Jupiter suddenly remembered that it 
was against the rules of the House to debate if strangers were present. 
‘My lords! My lords! you’re turning the place into a bear-garden. 
What will this ... this . . ., what will he think of us?’ 

Claudius was ejected and the debate began. Janus, a clever fellow 
who can see both before and behind, opened the discussion. He extolled 
the dignity of the gods. He was opposed to degrading the assembly by 
making a god of Tom, Dick, or Harry. Once it was a great thing to be 
made a god. ‘I don’t want to be personal, but I propose that from now 
on no mortal should be deified, and if, contrary to this motion, any 
such be made, named, and depicted as a god, he be dispatched by a 
fresh batch of gladiators.’ 

Diespiter, the son of Vica Pota, who followed, supported the claims 
of Claudius. On the ground that it was in the public interest that there 


' Seneca.is careful to adhere to the official cause of the emperor’s death. 
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should be someone to share a meal of hot turnips with Romulus he 
proposed that the new-comer should be made a god immediately and 
that a minute to this effect be added to the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

Other views were expressed, and Claudius seemed to have the House 
on his side. Hercules was now his firm supporter. He kept running 
about the chamber canvassing the favour of his friends. ‘Don’t let me 
down’, he urged. ‘I’m in on this. This is my pigeon. I'll do as much 
for you. One good turn deserves another.’ 

Augustus wound up the debate. He spoke with vigour and a con- 
siderable amount of heat. ‘You know, my lords, that ever since I 
became a god I have never spoken a word. But I can hide my feelings no 
longer. Words fail me. Here is aman who, so you’d think, wouldn’t hurt 
a fly. But he killed people as easily as a dog sits down. He has shown 
his gratitude to me by murdering my relations, and I propose that he be 
taken from here at once and ordered to leave Olympus in three days.’ 

The motion was carried. Whereupon Mercury whisked Claudius 
from the chamber and led him off towards the underworld. 

Their route led through the Sacred Way, and there they encountered 
an enormous crowd. Pipers, trumpeters, and brass bands were playing 
so loudly that even Claudius was able to hear them. There was mani- 
fest a spirit of carnival, so that Mercury was constrained to ask if by any 
chance it might be Claudius’ funeral. The Roman people were walking 
about as if they were free. A few lawyers were lamenting, but that was 
the only sign of grief. Seeing the excitement and the funeral proces- 
sion, Claudius came to the conclusion that he was dead. 

A band of professional mourners was reciting a dirge recounting his 
fame as a soldier and his greatness as a judge and lawgiver. Claudius 
could not tear himself away until Mercury lost patience and hurried him 
off to the abode of Dis. 

Narcissus the freedman had taken a short cut to receive his master. 
He had a touch of gout, but the going was easy. Virgil, you remember, 
says somewhere that the descent to Hell is easy. When he saw Cerberus, 
Horace’s belua centiceps, he got a shock. This bore no resemblance to 
the little toy bitch he had at home. It was the sort of dog you wouldn’t 
like to meet in the dark. So Narcissus went no further but shouted at 
the top of his voice ‘Claudius is coming’. 

There was no small stir when the great man appeared. Messalina, a 
throng of freedmen, and a host of relatives rushed to meet him. When 
he saw them Claudius cried, ‘Why, the place is full of friends. How 
did you all get here?’ This insensitive greeting was received with a 
storm of anger. There were loud cries for justice. 
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Aeacus was on the bench. He was acting in accordance with the 
Cornelian Law on Murder. The writ contained the names of 35 sena- 
tors, 221 knights, and many others dca wapabds Te kévis Te, as NUMerouS 
as the sands of the sea. The proceedings were not prolonged. Aeacus 
was a very just judge. He listened only to one side and Claudius was 
condemned. This was a novel procedure. But Claudius was not so 
much impressed by its novelty as by its harshness. 

There was a long discussion as to the form his punishment should 
take. Some thought that Sisyphus had done his carrying long enough; 
that Tantalus would die of thirst if someone did not give him relief; 
that it was time the brake was put on poor Ixion’s wheel. But there was 
a difficulty: if these old-timers were given their discharge, Claudius 
would one day expect the same privilege. A new punishment must be 
devised that would offer no hope of being accomplished. Aeacus decided 
that he must play backgammon with a dice-box that had a hole in the 
bottom. 

So the victim began working his sentence at once, fumbling with the 
dice as they fell and never getting any further with the game. 

Ay, for so often as he shook the cup 

And ready sat to cast them on the board, 

The dice would vanish through the hole beneath. 
Then would he gather them again, and seek 

To rattle them and cast them as before. 

But still they cheated him and cheated him, 
Retiring through the bottom of the cup. 

And when once more he stooped to pick them up 
They slipped between his fingers and escaped, 
And endlessly continued to escape— 

As when his rock with labour infinite 

Sisyphus rolls unto Hell’s mountain-peak 

But down it comes, rebounding on his neck.! 


-! Trans. R. Graves. 





CICERONIAN ORATORY 


By M. L. CLARKE 


N assessing the characteristics of Cicero’s oratory we are in the un- 

fortunate position of being unable to compare him with his con- 
temporaries and predecessors. The speeches of Hortensius and of the 
other famous orators of Cicero’s day are lost, as are those of Crassus and 
Antonius, the much admired figures of his boyhood, with whom, accord- 
ing to the Brutus, Roman oratory first equalled Greek. Yet though we 
know little of the other orators of the Roman Republic, it is possible by 
a study of Cicero’s speeches and of his oratorical writings to get a fairly 
good idea of his special characteristics. 

A passage in the Brutus will serve as a useful introduction to a brief 
study of Ciceronian oratory. 


[‘Before the time of Hortensius] there was no orator’, says Cicero, ‘who 
appeared to have studied literature more deeply than the common run of 
men—literature which is the fountain-head of perfect eloquence; no one 
who had embraced philosophy—the mother of all good deeds and good words; 
no one who had learnt civil law—a thing most necessary for private cases, 
and essential to the orator’s good judgement; no one who had at his com- 
mand the traditions of Rome, from which if occasion demanded he could call 
up most trustworthy witnesses from the dead; no one who by rapid and neat 
mockery of his opponent could unbend the minds of the jurymen and turn 
them for a while from solemnity to smiling and laughter; no one who could 
widen an issue and bring his speech from a limited dispute referring to a 
particular person or time to a general question of universal application; no 
one who could delight by a temporary digression from the issue, or could move 
the judge to anger or to tears, or in fact—which is the special quality of the 
orator—could turn his feelings whithersoever the occasion demanded.”! 


By enumerating the qualities noticeably absent in others Cicero has by 
implication given an account of his own oratorical characteristics, and 
the following pages will illustrate these characteristics briefly in turn. 
Firstly, Cicero’s learning—his knowledge of literature, philosophy, 
law, and history. He proclaimed publicly, not only in De Oratore, but 
also in one of his speeches, the Divinatio in Caecilium,? that an orator 
should have made a thorough study of the liberal arts, and his own 
‘ speeches not infrequently display his learning. There is little sign in 
them of that fear of diminishing his auctoritas which, according to Cicero, 
made Antonius avoid any appearance of learning in his speeches. He 
knew, however, that he could not go too far. At times he feels it necessary 


1 Brutus, 322. 2 Divinatio in Caecilium, 39. 
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to apologize for his literary allusions. In the speech against Piso, for 
example, he forbears to quote from Philodemus’ Greek poetry, fearing 
that even what he has already said on the subject may be out of keeping 
with the traditions of the Senate, where he is speaking.' Similarly in 
Pro Sestio he is careful to defend himself for describing a scene in the. 
theatre. “Quaeso hoc loco, iudices, ne qua me levitate ductum ad 
insolitum genus dicendi labi putetis si de poetis de histrionibus de ludis 
in iudicio loquar.’2 

Cicero knows, too, how to make himself acceptable to an audience 
which may be a little suspicious of learning and literature by flattering 
their intelligence; ‘non apud indoctos sed ut ego arbitror in hominum 
eruditissimorum et humanissimorum coetu loquor.’3 In Pro Archia he 
comes forward as champion of literature; secure in the confidence that 
he has not sacrificed his duty to the State to his literary interests, he 
feels no shame at speaking in a somewhat unfamiliar manner; and in 
order to make the manner acceptable he begins by paying a compliment 
to the learning and refinement of his hearers. Among such well- 
educated people he feels quite confident in confessing his love of 
literature.+ 

Cicero occasionally quotes poetry in his speeches. This is noted as 
a characteristic feature by Quintilian, who remarks that this practice 
pleases the hearers as well as showing the speaker’s learning, since the 
charms of poetry provide a pleasant relief from the severity of the forum. 
Moreover, quotations help the orator’s case, for the sentiments of the poet 
can be used like witnesses to support the orator’s statements.5 Quintilian 
gives the impression that there are more quotations in Cicero’s speeches 
than is actually the case. They are by no means so numerous as in his 
treatises, and there are many speeches without any. The quotations in 
the speeches are usually from old Roman drama, familiar perhaps to the 
audiences from contemporary revivals. They are most frequent, it has 
been noted, in the speeches of the period between Cicero’s return from 
exile and the civil war, the period of De Oratore.© There is, however, a 
quotation from Ennius, as well as an allusion to a play of Caecilius, in 
one of the earliest speeches, Pro Roscio Amerino, which has many of the 
characteristics of Cicero’s mature oratory.’ 

A good example of Cicero’s way of using quotations is provided by 


' In Pisonem, 71. 

? Pro Sestio, 119. Cf. Verr. 1. iv. 109; Rose. Am. 47. 

In Pisonem, 68. Cf. Mur. 61. 

Pro Archia, 3. 5 Quintilian I. viii. 11. 
Zillinger, Cicero und die altrémischen Dichtern, p. 66 f. 

Pro Roscio Amerino, 90, 46. 
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Pro Caelio, where first Ennius and then Caecilius is called upon to * 
relieve the severity of the forum and support Cicero’s case. The opening 
lines of Ennius’ Medea are quoted and ingeniously applied to the case, 
with Clodia in the part of the “Medea of the Palatine’.' Later in the 
speech, when Cicero is rebuking Caelius, not very seriously, for his 
misdeeds, he quotes some lines from the part of a stern and angry father 
in Caecilius. The stern father was an unpopular figure on the stage and 
Cicero thus makes a stern attitude of disapproval seem rather absurd. 
He prefers to assume the attitude of the indulgent father, who does not 
object to young men sowing wild oats in moderation.” It is an ingenious 
and amusing device to give the right atmosphere, and Cicero carries it 
off with his usual dexterity. 

There are several cases in the speeches where Cicero displays his 
knowledge of Greek literature, though, naturally enough, he does not 
actually quote from Greek. One is in the fragmentary Pro Scauro, 
where he refers to the story of Cleombrotus, who threw himself down 
from a wall to commit suicide after reading Plato’s Phaedo, an incident 
celebrated in one of Callimachus’ epigrams. Cicero goes on to tell his 
audience briefly of the contents of the Phaedo, doing it in that rather 
vague manner which he often adopts when giving information but 
wishing to avoid the appearance of exact knowledge.’ It is worth noting 
that it was not only in the Senate or the law courts that Cicero introduced 
references to Greek literature and legend. In the speech to the people 
Pro Lege Manilia he compares Mithridates to Medea scattering her 
brother’s limbs in her flight in order to retard her father’s pursuit.+ 

From literature we turn to philosophy. Cicero had had that philo- 
sophical grounding which he believed an orator should have, and he 
always claimed that his oratory was influenced by this education. When 
some people expressed surprise at his output of philosophical works 
towards the end of his life he answered that he had always been interested 
in the subject, and pointed to the fact that his speeches were full of 
philosophical maxims.’ These maxims may not immediately strike the 
modern reader, but Cicero uses the term philosophy in a wide sense, to 
include those moral commonplaces with which his speeches are freely 
adorned. When he discourses on friendship, or on the duty of repaying 
kindnesses, he is drawing on material provided by the philosophers, the 
material that supplied such works as his own De Amicitia and Seneca’s 
De Beneficiis. Occasionally, too, one comes across references to ideas 
that are more definitely philosophical, as in Pro Caelio, where there is 


' Pro Caelio, 18. 2 Pro Caelio, 36 f. 3 Pro Scauro, 4. 
* Pro Lege Manilia, 22. 5 De Natura Deorum, i. 6. 
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a brief account of the views of different Greek philosophers on pleasure,' 
or in Pro Murena, where Cicero outlines the Stoic tenets of Cato.? 

A good example of the way in which Cicero draws on philosophical 
commonplace is to be found in Pro Sestio, where he is showing the 
absurdity of accusing Sestius of vis. 


‘Which of us, gentlemen, does not know that the nature of things was such 
that at one time, when there was yet no natural law or civil law, men wandered 
over the land scattered and dispersed, and owned whatever they could gain or 
keep by force of hand through killing and wounding? So those who first 
showed themselves to be of outstanding wisdom and strength of character, 
perceiving the nature of the human mind and its capacity for learning, 
brought men together into one place and transformed them from barbarity 
to justice and gentleness. Then grew up those institutions for the common 
benefit which we call constitutions and those unions of men that were after- 
wards called States, then those conjunctions of dwelling places which we call 
cities were fortified and divine and human law began to be recognized. And 
the great difference between this civilized and humane life and that old 
barbarous one lies in the contrast between law and violence.” 


The account of the origin of society is on familiar lines; it is philosophic, 
but of no particular school, and it is not definite enough to be unaccept- 
able. It is vague, uplifting, and almost wholly irrelevant. It is a mere 
adornment, but was no doubt designed to give the impression that 
Cicero’s case was based on a sure intellectual foundation. 

Beside literature and philosophy the other two elements in the learn- 
ing Cicero brought to oratory were law and history. It would require a 
lawyer to judge Cicero’s claim to legal knowledge; it is sufficient here to 
say that he had clearly taken considerable pains to equip himself in law.* 
In his earlier period he did not refuse to undertake civil cases of con- 
siderable complexity, though he gave up this type of pleading after his 
consulship. Pro Caecina is the best example of this type of speech.5 
Cicero himself in the Orator gave it as an example of the plain style, 
suited to speeches of this kind, and remarked that it was concerned 

' Pro Caelio, 40, 41. Other philosophical or semi-philosophical passages: 
Sest. 47; Har. Resp. 19, 57; Rosc. Am. 67. 

2 Pro Murena, 60 f. Cf. Balb. 3, Deiot. 37. Cicero’s knowledge of Epicureanism 
is shown in Post Red. in Sen. 14, Sest. 23, and in particular Pis. 42, 49, 65. A 
reference in Pis. 63—‘sis licet Themista sapientior-—presupposes a knowledge 
of anti-Epicurean polemic. 

3 Pro Sestio, 91. 

* Gasquy (Cicéron jurisconsulte, p. 285) concludes that Cicero was ‘non- 
seulement un orateur’sans égal et un avocat habile, mais encore un jurisconsulte 
consommé’, 


5 The others are Pro Quinctio, Pro Roscio Comoedo, and the fragmentary 
Pro Tullio. There were no doubt others which were not published. 
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wholly with the definition of a legal formula.' Cicero had in his youth 
sat at the feet of Scaevola, and would have been capable of giving similar 
instruction himself in old age, if he had not thought it would have taken 
up too much time and trouble.? His familiarity with legal matters is 
shown occasionally in his letters, as when he puts Atticus right on a point 
of civil law,3 or records how on another point his opinion proved correct 
against that of the professional lawyer Trebatius.* 

Many contemporary orators would no doubt content themselves with 
a minimum of legal knowledge. The rhetorical schooling of the day 
taught one the arguments by which to evade a legal issue, and its tendency 
would be to encourage a neglect of the tedious intricacies of the law. It 
was easy to appeal to the spirit against the letter. 


‘If their opponents appeal to wording and the letter and, as the saying is, 
to “the utmost rigour of the law”, then they usually counter such unfairness 
with the honourable and weighty appeal to fairness and justice. Then they 
mock the formulas, with their “‘ifs”’ and “if nots”, and discredit verbal catches 
and the snares involved in a letter; they loudly exclaim that a case ought to be 
decided by fairness and justice, not by cunning and astuteness; that a false 
accuser follows the letter of the law, whereas a good juryman adheres to the 
meaning and intention of the man who framed it.’ 


In Pro Caecina, from which this passage is taken, Cicero praises the law, 
because his opponent, while basing his case on a literal intrepretation of 
certain words in the formula, had said one should not believe the lawyers. 
Cicero in his turn is concerned to show that equity, as well as the law, 
is on his side; he deprecates the literal interpretation, though he goes 
on to meet his opponent on his own ground, on a point of wording. A 
minute and exact technical legal knowledge was not necessarily an asset, 
but Cicero was a sufficiently clever rhetorician to know how to use his 
knowledge and when not to insist upon it. So he could in one speech 
introduce an eloquent panegyric on law,® and in another deride the legal 
profession and its minute and subtle predantries.7 

Almost any speech of Cicero’s will provide examples of his use of 
history. The great names of the past were constantly on his lips. Their 
authority could often be used with impressive effect ; examples from the 
past, in Cicero’s words, ‘plurimum solent et auctoritatis habere ad 
probandum et iucunditatis ad audiendum’.8 ‘No man’, observed Charles 
James Fox, ‘appears to have had such a real respect for authority as he, 
and therefore when he speaks on that subject, he is always natural and 






1 Orator, 102. 2 De Legibus, i. 12. 3 Ad Atticum, i. 5, 6. 
* Ad Familiares, vii. 22. 5 Pro Caecina, 65. ® Ibid. 70, 73. 
7 Pro Murena, 25 f. 8 In Verrem, I. iii. 209. 
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in earnest; and not like those among us who are so often declaiming 
about the wisdom of our ancestors, without knowing what they mean, 
or hardly citing any particulars of their conduct, or of their dicta.’! In 
fact, Cicero does not always give particulars, and there are in his speeches 
many general appeals to the authority of maiores nostri. He could, how- 
ever, produce details when necessary, and whenever he wanted pre- 
cedents to prove his point he had them ready.? He maintained that one 
should know the history of other peoples beside one’s own, and though 
his historical examples are, as is to be expected, mostly drawn from 
Rome, it is his practice occasionally to refer to Greek history and 
institutions.* 

One particular means of ‘calling witnesses from the dead’ deserves 
special mention. This is the trick by which an imaginary speech is put 
into the mouth of some well-known character from the past. Known to 
the rhetoricians as prosopopoeia, this figure is described by Cicero as 
gravissimum lumen augendi.5 Quintilian refers with admiration to Cicero’s 
use of it in Pro Caelio.6 In that speech he evokes a famous member of 
Clodia’s family, Appius Claudius Caecus, and makes him address her, 
reminding her of the virtues of her father, grandfather, and many other 
relations, and ending with a sentence in which alliteration and rhythm 
help to give effect to the highly artificial points. ‘Ideone ego pacem 
Pyrrhi diremi ut tu amorum turpissimorum cotidie foedera ferires, ideo 
aquam adduxi ut ea tu inceste uterere, ideo viam munivi ut eam tu alienis 
viris comitata celebrares’.7 

Examples have now been given of the way in which Cicero applied his 
learning in his speeches. It remains to illustrate those other features of 
his oratory, his wit and humour, his power of seeing the general question 
behind a particular case, his digressions, and his pathos and emotional 
power. 

Cicero was famous in antiquity for his wit, or perhaps one should say 
notorious, for he was thought by many to have used this weapon to 
excess and not always with taste. After his death a collection of his 
witticisms was published in three books. Even Quintilian thought this 
too much; not all of the witticisms were up to standard.? Quickness and 
wit in retort were demanded as part of the orator’s equipment; they 

’ Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox, iv, p. 349. 

2 e.g. Verr. 11. v. 180, 181; Dom. 86, 101; Sull. 23; Cat. iii. 24; Clu. 119; 
Prov. Cons. 20. 

3 Orator, 120. 

* eg. Verr. u1. i. 48; Balb. 12, Scaur. 3. 


5 De Oratore, iii. 205. ® Quintilian x11. x. 61. 
7 Pro Caelio, 34. 8 Cf. Quintilian v1. iii. 2. 9 Ibid. 5s. 
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would, however, be exercised not in the formal speech but in replies to 
interruptions and examinations of witnesses. In the actual speeches of 
Cicero there was often occasion for other types of wit or humour, 
ranging from the notorious puns on the name Verres' to the light 
urbanity of Pro Caelio. To classify and exemplify the various types of 
Ciceronian humour would not be a very profitable task; as Quintilian 
says, ‘si species omnes persequi velimus, nec modum reperiemus et 
frustra laborabimus’.? It will suffice to mention one speech, Pro Murena, 
where the humour is integral to Cicero’s conduct of the case. Murena 
had probably engaged in bribery; at any rate his accusers, Sulpicius and 
Cato, were known as particularly honest men. But Cicero, for political 
reasons, did not want him condemned. The question of his bribery had 
presumably been dealt with by the other speakers; it was left to Cicero 
to meet the irrelevant charges (such as Murena’s addiction to dancing) 
and to introduce new irrelevancies of his own. A large part of the speech 
is occupied in the mockery of his opponents. Though he respected 
Sulpicius’ legal lore and Cato’s Stoicism, his speech makes the former 
appear trivial and the latter inhuman and fantastic. Cicero’s humour 
was successful. He made all the judges laugh, and Cato himself smiled 
and said ‘What a witty consul we have’.3 Moreover, Cicero won his case. 

Cicero’s claim that he could see the general question behind a par- 
ticular case may seem impertinent in view of such speeches as Pro 
Murena, where he is more anxious to get away from than behind the 
issue. Reference to general principles was not always convenient or 
useful. It is true that in Pro Murena Cicero discusses the question 
“Which is superior, the military or the legal career ?’*—a question which 
Quintilian mentions as a ‘thesis’ debated in the rhetorical schools.5 But 
it cannot be said that this question is of immediate relevance to Murena’s 
guilt or innocence. There are other such incidental discussions of general 
questions in other speeches; for instance, in that against Piso Cicero 
stops to ask: ‘Quae est igitur poena, quod supplicium?’ and develops 
the theme that merited disgrace is worse punishment than unmerited 
death or torture.® 

Perhaps the best example of Cicero’s introducing a question of general 
application is in Pro Caecina, where he urges the necessity of not being 
bound to the letter of the law, and after discussing this in general terms 
applies it to the particular case.?7 And a little earlier in the same speech 


' In Verrem, Ui. i. 121; iv. 53, 57, 95. Quintilian defends these on the ground 
that Cicero attributes them to others (VI. iii. 4). 

2 Quintilian vi. iii. 35. 3 Plutarch, Cato, xxi. 5. * Pro Murena, 21 f. 

5 Quintilian 1. iv. 24. © In Pisonem, 43. 7 Pro Caecina, 50 f. 
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he had used a similar technique, when he first discussed the meaning of 
the word vis without reference to the case in hand and then applied his 
conclusions.' When he maintained that words were discovered not to 
hide but to show our intentions? or that the fear of the mind was to be 
distinguished from the fear of the body, he was showing an intellectual 
ability, which, though it may not appear very remarkable to us, was no 
doubt beyond the powers of the ordinary hack pleaders of his day. 

The power of digressing would perhaps be regarded by many as 
Cicero’s most characteristic feature. It has been truly said that there is 
no Pro Murena or Pro Archia in Greek oratory; Demosthenes always 
stuck to the point. However, when Cicero spoke of digressions he 
probably was not thinking of speeches such as these that were largely 
irrelevant, but of passages such as the praise of Sicily and the story of 
the rape of Proserpine in the Verrines,+ where he digresses with the 
object of entertaining and the intention of returning to the point. This 
is one of the examples given by Quintilian ;5 the other is the recital of the 
virtues of Pompey in the lost Pro Cornelio, which seems to have been a 
particularly flagrant example. The orator, according to Quintilian, as 
though the course of his eloquence had been broken by the mere mention 
of Pompey’s name, interrupted the topic on which he had already 
embarked and digressed forthwith to sing his praises. 

A digression in the strict sense of the word implies a return to the 
point. But irrelevance is as characteristic of Cicero as the formal digres- 
sion. He was enabled to do as he did by the custom of sharing a defence 
between several speakers. Cicero, with his known gifts of emotional 
appeal, was always put on to speak last, and when others had dealt with 
the technical details of the charge it was unnecessary for him to go over 
the ground again. In the defence of Murena he had been preceded by 
Hortensius and Crassus, and he was consequently able to give rein to 
his wit unhampered by questions of relevance. In Pro Sestio he was 
following Hortensius, who had dealt fully with the accusation ;° Cicero’s 
speech is concerned almost entirely with the justification of his own 
career and the exposition of his political ideals. In the case of Archias 
he was apparently responsible for the whole defence; but the charge was 
frivolous and could be briefly dispatched. Considerably more than half 
of the speech is quite irrelevant, being aimed at proving by the praise 
of poets and poetry in general that even if Archias had been guilty he 
would have deserved to be acquitted, 

™ Pro Caecina, 42 f. 2 Tbid. 53. 3 Ibid. 43. 


* In Verrem, i. ii. 2 f., iv. 106 f. 


5 Quintilian Iv. iii. 13. ® Pro Sestio, 3. 
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Finally, it is hardly necessary to illustrate Cicero’s emotional power. 
To arouse anger and detestation he called upon an unrivalled vocabulary 
of abuse, and made the names of Piso and Gabinius, Vatinius and 
Antony bywords for depravity, while he had at his command every 
device by which pity could be aroused. Such was his power that in 
pleading for Ligarius before Caesar he made the dictator shake with 
emotion and drop his papers from his hand.' He could give the im- 
pression that his grief was heart-felt, and would appear to be as much 
affected by his pathetic passages as his audience. After his description 
in Pro Caelio of the death-bed scene of Metellus Celer he has to pause 
for a while to recover himself before going on; the mention of Metellus, 
he claims, has made his voice falter with weeping, and sorrow has stopped 
the flow of his thoughts. 

Cicero did not disdain the stock device of producing members of the 
defendant’s family in court and using them in the appeal for pity. Pro 
Fonteio and Pro Flacco both end with appeals of this sort. In both these 
speeches Cicero was defending a provincial governor against charges of 
maladministration, and in both his case was evidently weak. He is re- 
duced to the discrediting of witnesses on the ground of their nationality 
and to elaborate appeals to the emotions. In Pro Fonteio he makes great 
play with the fact that the defendant’s sister is a Vestal Virgin. In Pro 
Flacco the young son of the accused is in court and joins in his father’s 
tears. 


“See this unhappy child’, exclaims Cicero, ‘who stands here as a suppliant 
to you and your children. . . . He turns his face towards me, in silence he 
calls to me. It seems somehow that by his tears he appeals to my honour and 
recalls the promises I made to his father in return for his services to the state. 
Pity the whole family, gentlemen of the jury, pity this most valiant father, 
pity the son. Whether for the sake of the family and its antiquity or of the 
man himself, let not this glorious and noble name perish from the state.” 


Trite as these appeals were, one imagines that with such an artist as 
Cicero conducting them they had their effect, and in the general atmo- 
sphere of tears and sentiment the jurymen forgot their reasoning powers 
and followed their feelings. Both Fonteius and Flaccus were, it appears, 
acquitted. On another occasion, as Cicero records, by holding up the 
young son of a Roman noble who was on trial, he filled the forum with 
weeping and lamentation.* Once he even took up an infant child in his 
arms during a peroration.s As he said, there was no method by which 


? Plutarch, Cicero, xxxix. 6. 
2 Pro Caelio, 60. 3 Pro Flacco, 106. 
* Orator, 131. 5 Ibid. 
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the feelings of the audience could be aroused or calmed that he had not 
tried.? 

A modern reader cannot feel to the full Cicero’s spell. The fire and 
vigour of the delivery, the vibrant voice, the flashing eyes, the tears, the 
expressive gestures, are all lost. To recover the effect of his oratory we 
must imagine his vivid and expressive delivery. We must imagine also 
the scene in the forum, the scene which he himself depicts in the Brutus: 


‘the benches occupied, the tribunal filled, the clerks ready to give up their 
places, the crowd numerous, the judge attentive; when the speaker rises, a 
call for silence from the crowd, then frequent applause, many cries of admira- 
tion; laughter when he wishes and tears when he wishes; so that anyone who 
sees the scene from far off, even if he does not know what it is about, may 
realize that the orator is a success, that Roscius is on the stage.’ 


This is the background of Cicero’s speeches, this the effect that he 
himself had. What Roscius was to the stage, he was to the forum. 


? Orator, 132. : 2 Brutus, 290. 


OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK VERSE 
Translations by A. D. CLARKE 


564. Master, you.laid me in a free-man’s grave, 
A Lydian, yes, a Lydian, and a slave. 
Long life be yours! But if you come to me, 
In hell, Sir, I remain, yours faithfully, 
TIMANTHES. 


555. Here let us stand where the lowlands are nigh to the salt-spraying 
ocean, 
Gazing at Cypris’s shrine, Cypris, the Queen of the sea; 
And at the fount whose water, aneath o’ershadowing poplars, 
Piping in high, shrill notes, kingfishers draw with their bills. 


450. Come thou and rest in the shade beneath this whispering pine-tree, 
High-coned, shivering oft under the stir of the breeze; 
Then shall a flute bring slumber, anear my murmuring waters, 


And on thy wearied eyes softly a charm shall be set. 
3871.41, 42 G 








LYCURGUS IN THE JUDGEMENT OF A 
GERMAN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
HUMANIST: 


By LUCY ELKAN 


- [The translator was struck by the appositeness of the following passages to our 
present-day problems, and thought they might be of interest to scholars and 
students of ancient history. The piece forms part of a lecture delivered by 
Schiller to his students during his brief professorship at Jena.] 


F we cast merely a cursory glance at Lycurgus’ laws we are really 
agreeably surprised. Of all similar institutions of Antiquity they are 

undoubtedly the most perfect, excepting the laws of Moses which they 
resemble in many parts, above all in the principles underlying them. 
They are really complete within themselves; everything is dovetailed, 
each part supported by the whole and the whole by each single part. 
Lycurgus could not have chosen a better way to reach the goal he had 
before his eyes: that of a State which, isolated from all others, should be 
self-sufficient and maintain itself through internal circulation and its 
own vital strength. No lawgiver has ever given a State such unity, such 
national interest, such public spirit as Lycurgus gave to his State. Now, 
how did Lycurgus accomplish this? 

Because he knew how to direct his fellow-citizens’ activities towards 
the State and closed all other outlets that might have drawn them away 
from it. 

All that captivates the human mind and arouses human passions, all 
save political interests, had been removed by his legislation. Wealth 
and luxury, science and the arts had no access to the Spartans’ minds. 
As all were equally poor the comparison of fortune which makes most 
men covetous was abolished. The longing for possessions ceased with 
the opportunity of displaying or using them. Profound ignorance of art 
and science dulled all minds in Sparta in an equal manner. By this 
means he safeguarded the State from any interference that an enlightened 
brain might have caused in the Constitution. It was this very ignorance, 
combined with the harsh national pride peculiar to every Spartan, that 
stood constantly in the way of their mixing with other Greek peoples. 
From the cradle onwards they were stamped as Spartans, and the more 
they came up against other nations the more firmly they were held by 


* Fr. von Schiller, Historische Schriften: ‘Die Gesetzgebung Lykurgs und 
Solons’. 
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their own hub. The Fatherland was the first spectacle displayed to the 
boy on his awakening to thought. He awoke in the heart of the State; 
everything surrounding him was Nation, State, Fatherland. It was the 
first impression on his brain, and his whole life was a constant renewal 
of this impression. 

In his home the Spartan did not find anything to interest him; all 
attractions had been removed from his sight by the lawgiver. Only in 
the heart of the State did he find occupation, pleasure, honour, and 
reward; all his impulses and passions were directed towards this centre. 
The State thus gathered all the energy, the strength of all individual 
citizens, and it was by the community spirit inflaming them all that the 
patriotism of each single citizen was bound to be kindled. It is no wonder 
then that Spartan patriotism reached a degree of intensity that must 
seem unbelievable to us. Thus a citizen of this Republic would not 
hesitate when he had to make a choice between preservation of self or 
salvation of the State. 

Thus, too, we can understand how Leonidas, the Spartan King, could 
earn for himself and his three hundred heroes the epitaph which was 
the finest of its kind and the loftiest monument of political virtue: 
‘O passer by, tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here obeying their 
orders.’ 

So it must be admitted that nothing could be more appropriate and 
reasoned than this Constitution, that in its own way it represents a 
perfect piece of workmanship, and that, if rigorously observed, it ought 
necessarily to have stood of itself. If my description were to end here, 
however, I should be guilty of a grave error. This admired Constitution 
was profoundly objectionable, and nothing more melancholy could befall 
mankind than for all States to be moulded on its pattern. It will not be 
difficult to prove this statement. 

As an end in itself the legislation of Lycurgus is a masterpiece of 
political science and insight into human nature. He desired a powerful 
State, indestructible and well founded in itself; political force and dura- 
bility were the goal he strove for, and this goal he did reach as far as 
was possible in the circumstances. But if we contrast the purpose 
Lycurgus aimed at with the purpose of humanity, then profound dis- 
approval will take the place of all admiration won from us at first glance. 
Everything may be sacrificed for the good of the State, except that for 
which the State itself serves only as a means. The State is never an end 
in itself; its only importance lies in the conditions it produces in which 
the purpose of mankind can be fulfilled, and this purpose is none other 
than to develop all faculties of man, in short: progress. A Constitution 
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which prevents all abilities inherent in men from being developed or 
hinders the progress of the mind, is blameworthy and harmful, however 
perfect and well-planned it is of its kind. Its very durability then reflects 
discredit rather than glory on it, for it then is nothing but a prolonged 
evil; the longer it lasts the more dangerous it is. 

Generally speaking, in judging political institutions it can be claimed 
as a rule that they are praiseworthy only in so far as they develop man’s 
innate ability and advance culture, or at least do not arrest it. This 
applies to religious as well as to political laws: either should be rejected 
if they fetter one faculty of the human mind, or bring it to a standstill 
in any way. A law, for example, obliging a nation to adhere perpetually 
to a certain form of religion that had seemed to them to be the best at 
a given period, such a law would mean an attempt upon all mankind, 
and no intention, however plausible, could justify it. It would be a 
direct attack upon the best in life, the supreme purpose of Society. 

With this general standard in mind we can now form our opinion of 
Lycurgus’ State. 

There was one virtue only which was practised in Sparta to the detri- 
ment of all others: patriotism. 

For the sake of this artificial impulse mankind’s most natural and 
beautiful feelings were sacrificed. Political merit was achieved and 
capacity for it developed at the expense of all moral feeling. In Sparta 
there was no such thing as conjugal love, no filial love, no friendship— 
nothing existed but citizens and civic virtues. For a long time that 
Spartan mother was admired who with resentment pushed aside her 
son come home from battle and hastened to the Temple to thank the 
gods for the one who had fallen. The human race should not have 
been congratulated on such unnatural strength of mind. A fond mother 
is a far more beautiful phenomenon in the moral world than a heroic 
monster denying all natural feeling in order to carry out an artificial 
duty. 

How much finer is the spectacle of Gaius Marcius (Coriolanus), the 
rough warrior, in his camp outside Rome, who gives up victory and 
vengeance because he cannot bear to see his mother’s tears flowing! 

The State was the father of each child, and the result was that the real 
father ceased to be one. The child never learnt to love his father and 
mother because he was snatched from them at the most tender age; he 
got to know his parents only through hearsay, not through their kind 
deeds. 

Common human sympathy was deadened in a still more shocking way 
in Sparta, and the sense of obligation towards humanity which is the 
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soul of all duty was irretrievably lost. A State decree obliged the Spartans 
to be brutal to their slaves; all mankind was outraged and abused in the 
person of these unfortunate victims of war. In the Spartan code of law 
itself the dangerous principle was taught of treating human beings as a 
means and not as an end—by which the very foundations of natural 
rights and morals were legally broken down. All morality was abandoned 
to obtain something that can be of value only as a means to this morality. 

Could anything be more contradictory, and could a contradiction have 
consequences more terrible than these? Not only did Lycurgus found 
his State on the ruins of morality, but he worked in yet another way 
against the supreme purpose of humanity. By means of his well-thought- 
out régime he kept the Spartans’ minds on the level where he had found 
them, and thus arrested all progress. 

All artistic work was banned from Sparta, all scientific studies 
neglected, all traffic with foreign nations prohibited, and all outside 
influences excluded. By this means all channels that might bring en- 
lightened ideas to the Nation were blocked; in everlasting uniformity 
and a dreary self-interest the State of Sparta was eternally to revolve 
only around itself. 

The whole business of the united citizens was to retain what they had 
and remain what they were, not aspiring to any new ideas or rising to 
any higher level. Implacable laws were needed to guard against any 
innovation interfering with the clockwork of the State machine, or even 
against the progress of time altering the structure of the laws. To make 
this local and temporary Constitution permanent the spirit of the People 
had to be kept on the same level as it had stood when the Constitution 
was founded. 

We have seen, however, that the aim of States should be progress of 
the spirit. 

Lycurgus’ State could last on one condition only, if the genius of the 
People stagnated. The State could therefore subsist only by mistaking 
the unique and supreme purpose of a State. Thus, what has been brought 
forward in praise of Lycurgus, that Sparta would flourish only as long 
as his laws were followed to the letter, is the worst thing that could be 
said of him. Just because Sparta was not able to abandon the old form 
of government granted to her by Lycurgus without exposing herself to 
complete ruin, just because she had to remain where she was and stand 
where a single man had placed her, Sparta was an unhappy State—and 
no sorrier gift could have been bestowed upon her by Lycurgus than 
this vaunted everlasting durability of a Constitution which so stood in 
the way of her happiness and greatness. 
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If we sum up, the one outstanding aspect of the Spartan State—likely 
to blind inexperienced eyes—will disappear with all its false glamour, 
and we see nothing but an imperfect and elementary attempt, the first 
exercise of a youthful age still too short of experience and insight to see 
things in their true proportion. Faulty and imperfect though this first 
attempt has been, it must always be of curious interest to a philosophic 
student of human history. It has always meant a gigantic step for the 
mind to treat that as an art which hitherto had been left to chance or 
passion. So the first experiment in the most difficult of all arts was bound 

‘to be imperfect; nevertheless it is of lasting value because it was under- 
taken in the most important of all arts. Sculptors began by making 
Hermes-columns before they rose to the perfect shaping of an Antinous 
or the Vatican Apollo; for a long time yet lawgivers will make crude 
experiments, until eventually the happy balance of all social forces will 
present itself to them quite naturally. ; 

The stone patiently suffers the chisel that shapes it, the chords touched 
by the musician respond without resisting his fingers. 

The lawgiver alone works on a living medium that resists—human 
liberty. He can but imperfectly fulfil his ideal, however clearly it was 
conceived in his mind; yet here the attempt alone is worthy of all 
praise, if undertaken with unselfishness and good will, and completed 
with system and purpose. 


OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK VERSE 
Translation by A, D. CLARKE 


. All is mockery, all is dust, 
All is mere negation; 

All that comes to be is just 

Unreason’s propagation. 


. Stranger, behold fleet-footed Seagull’s grave, 
The swiftest mare the dry land ever bred; 
Oft journeying far as ships that ride the wave, 
Her course to finish, like a bird she sped. 


. Never did Pluto—far too blind is he— 
Call at my house and say: ‘Hipponax, see, 
These thirty silver pieces you may have, 
And heaps besides.’ Ah! he’s a scurvy knave. 





A SCHOOL VIRGIL SOCIETY 


By STELLA R. POPE 


[As Honorary Secretary of the new Virgil Society I have been asked by Miss 
Stella R. Pope to add a few wards to her article. The Virgil Society may en- 
courage and attempt many varieties of activity in its plan to supplement and 
assist the normal methods of spreading an interest in the Classics, a love of them, 
and a comprehension of what they mean. The Society seeks to be of use to 
members of all ages; but it is clear from Miss Pope’s short, but exciting, 
account of what has already been achieved at West Kirby High School for 
Girls that young people can make as useful a contribution as anyone. We may 
hope that the achievement at West Kirby will be emulated, and that the Virgil 
Society may have the honour of helping to encourage and multiply such enter- 
prising departures at schools. Much of course has been done in the past, but 
too little is generally known of the more original adventures. Of them I should 
like to mention three. One is well known: the dramatic performance of scenes 
from Greek literature at St. Albans High School before the Classical Association 
in April ‘1944. The other two are less well known, and they are specifically 
Virgilian. One was an elaborate dramatization of parts of the story of the 
Aeneid, including an arrival of the Trojans by water in a specially prepared 
ship ; it was done, I think, about twenty years ago, by Geelong School in Australia, 
a boys’ public school. The other performance was held at The Bishop Blackall 
School for Girls, Exeter. It was not sponsored by the Virgil Society, but a 
representative of the Society spoke a few words of introduction. It was entitled 
“The Meeting of Aeneas and Dido’. It comprised the introductory talk, recita- 
tions of verse translations, written by the girls, of passages in the Fourth and the 
Sixth Aeneid, a recitation of Chaucer’s famous lines on Dido, an account of 
the life and work of Purcell, written 4nd read by one of the girls, and scenes 
from his opera Dido and Aeneas, first the ‘Sailors’ Chorus’ performed by the 
school orchestra anda choir from the school, and finally the aria, ‘Dido’s Lament’, 
sung by Miss Edith Horne, the Classical Mistress and Producer—the only part, 
except for the participation of a mistress in the orchestra, in which the work 
of anyone but the girls themselves was clearly apparent. A great merit in this 
dramatization was the emphasis on the continuity of Virgil’s influence in later 
poetry and music. And continuity is emphasized again in ‘what follows—for I 
am sure that Miss Pope’s report proves that what is being done at West Kirby 
is sensitively meeting real needs, and is therefore likely to endure. 


W. F. J. Knicur.] 


HE leaflet announcing the formation of the Virgil Society, and the 

reprint from The Times Literary Supplement revived pleasant, 
although dim, memories of evenings before the war spent reading 
Virgil with a small group of friends and former pupils .... It would be 
impossible now to reassemble that group .... And then the thought of 
the present VIth arose. School groups were mentioned in the leaflet. 
Could we not form a reading group and link ourselves to the main body 
of the Virgil Society? Tentatively I suggested it to two of the VIth and 
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showed them the reprint. They were at once enthusiastic, and so others 
were told. In this way we formed our branch of the Virgil Society. 

As the most important thing is to read Virgil we have decided to hold 
six readings a year—one at the beginning and end of every term. In 
addition we hope to have two lectures. So far we have had two readings 
and we are having our first lecture on 20 September, when we shall have 
the pleasure of hearing Professor J. F. Mountford of Liverpool Uni- 
versity on ‘Why Virgil wrote the Aeneid’. This is to be an open meeting, 
and we are inviting parties from other schools and our own parents and 
friends. 

Our readings are great fun and not a bit like lessons, although we read 
and translate Virgil just as we do in class. The atmosphere is quite 
different, probably because the readings take place out of school hours 
and are preceded by tea—provided, prepared, and washed up by the 
members. 

At our first meeting we read aloud, translated, and discussed the 
Messianic Eclogue, and at our second members read and translated 
different passages from the Aeneid dealing with Virgil’s women characters. 
We do not translate unseen, but have about a week in which to prepare 
our passages, so that at the meeting we can produce polished translations. 
The discussions after the readings are quite informal—we just start 
talking about what we have read and go on talking about whatever crops 
up. The Messianic Eclogue led us from various theories about the 
identity of the child, through the ‘significance of the Great Year, to 
Pythagoreanism and Reincarnation, race-memories, protoplasm and 
electrons, the behaviour of light, and science and civilization. At the 
time it all seemed to follow on quite naturally. 

At present, apart from members of staff who are interested in our 
activities, we have nine school members. They are a very mixed group; 
about the only thing they have in common is that they all took Latin 
in School Certificate. Five did subsidiary Latin in the J.M.B. Higher 
Certificate examination this July, and two of these will offer Principal 
Latin next year. Of the remaining four, one has resumed the study of 
Latin after dropping it for a year, and the other three are scientists. It 
is both touching and encouraging to see not only girls who have always 
enjoyed Latin and found no difficulty in it, but also those for whom it 
was a struggle to reach School Certificate standard, taking almost endless 
pains to prepare worthy translations for the Virgil Society, and coming 
to the meetings with every sign of pleasure. 

_All sorts of schemes for the future present themselves—a dramatiza- 
tion of the meeting of Dido and Aeneas, a Latin verse-speaking com- 
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petition, a Virgilian commonplace-book, and perhaps—after the war—a 
reading-party in Wales or the Lake District. But perhaps other schools 
will be forming groups and we shall hear what plans they have, and 
perhaps we may copy them. 


[Since this article was written we have had five more readings and a com- 
petition in translating Virgil into verse. Our membership is now fifteen.] 
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NOTES 


f ACROSS. 1. Accursed. 15. Duo convenere, Od. 16. 333. 16. é7os. 17. Eight places between the car- 
dinal points—Manilius. 18. A copy—dvriypadov, 19, Tetenderunt arcum, 20. Camilla’s mate. Aen, 11. 
820. 21. Aquam manantem. 22. Nuthatches; oirra, a cry of drovers. Theoc. 8.9. 24. A river, now the 
Aude. 25. Polypi: Hagnae, Sat. 1.3.40 was genitive. 27. Parate. 29. And yet. 31. Abdomen; longer 
than Neaera (amata). 34-38. Sententia. 35. «l dé, 39. Could drain. 41. Tripodas, baltea. Od. 17. 222. 
See Schol. 44. Tractam—dough. 46. Won = nancti. 47. Feet (metrical). 49. xatare(v(e)—tendit sine 

e. 50. dytpo+eléfs = cum noris = cavelike = uti spelunca. 51. xpéxas—‘wool’ gathering. 52. xdpos 
= coma. 53. Cuius. 54. They defile. 55. Pledge. 56. Moan. 

DOWN. 1. Lacking common-sense. Juv. 7. 218. 2. Dormit. 3. Centaur’s. Ov. M. 460. 4. An 
officer presiding over a Chinese circuit (tao) containing two or more ‘fu’ (¢ev/). ‘Sambi. < “fait obvia. 

Il. 6. 399. 6. wa8nr@ edyevet. 7. Femora, 8. Parts Macedonian. Liv. 27. 30. 9. yeduua. 10. Raw. 11. A 
small parlour, derived from diarta, 12. Cyathos. Soph. Fr. 764—also = duvoris, 13. mardlav, 14. déivny. 
23. mepdvnv év KAawod otpédw, 24. Tedhov, 26. brands. 28. Cinquefoils, botanical and architectural. 30. 
dovddv voudd6a—Wandering Minstrel—Mikado. A ‘king’ of shreds. 32. For appeasement. 33. Prepared. 
36. Aperta. 37. cavvdxwov. 40, Tempestatis. 42. metpéAavov (Modern Greek). Octane is high-grade petrol. 
43. mpdtnp: (Simple Simon). 45-50. Antipath(y). odx 6Aov otvyos. 46. Liquidos haustus. S. Fr. 621 
48. xitwva, 49. Anag. ‘take’ Ad8w. Anagrams of the lights are to ar found hidden in the text. 

Correct solutions were received from L. E. Eyres (Ampleforth), W. A. Jesper (Paisley), D. S. Macnutt 
(Christ’s Hospital), R w Purnell (Bromsgrove School), and the Rev. Prebendary A. F. Ritchie (Wells 
Cathedral School). WV. M. thanks solvers for their warm comments. A correct solution to the Horace 
Crossword was a from E. Badian (Christchurch, New Zealand). 
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ADMONITIONES 
By L. E. EYRES 


(De Rure et Hortis) 


14. Errat in hoc prato saevus sine compede taurus: 
Faenum habet in cornu; ne feriare cave. 


15. Hic meus est privatus ager, privatus et esto: 
Si lites refugis, cede, profane, loco. 


16. Non licet hinc calamo furtivos ducere pisces, 
Nec datur in nostro tendere lina lacu. 


17. Proculcata vagis pedibus quia laeditur herba, 
Graminibus nostris ne spatiere precor. 


18. Relliquias ne sparge dapum, ne scinde papyrum: 
Sordibus hos hortos sic maculare nefas. 


(De Domiciliis) 
19. Nonne pudet lautos caeno foedare tapetas? 


Huc luteo vetitum est, hospes, inire pede. 


20. Si quid responsi petitur, licet ostia pulses; 
Si minus, ancillam mitte vocare sono. 





21. Ad vitreas pudeat lapides iactare fenestras: 
Frangere cur pueros sic aliena iuvat? 


22. Ne bona fur rapiat, villam custode tuemur: 
Ni lacera optatis crura, cavete canem. 


(Variae) 


23. Rectorem navis cave ne sermone lacessas, 
Ne secus, obtusus garrulitate, regat. 


24. Salsa parante loqui convivis praeside cenae, 
Linguarum strepitum cetera turba premat. 


25. Haec erit apta parum tenerae pictura iuventae: 
Nil tamen offendat si quis adultus init. 
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LATIN CROSSWORD—THE AENEID 





Solvers are invited to send in their solutions to the Joint Editor, City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 


Note: A well-known hexameter runs round the four sides of the diagram, beginning at 1. 
The clues are also from the Aeneid. In one square the letter I does double duty as a con- 
sonant and vowel. 5 


CLUES 


ACROSS. 1. They consist of a milk split. 12. Cheek in Trojan visitor’s reply. 13. War’s stand. 14. 
Both Dido and Turnus said it with a yawn. 15. (two words) Direction given by yokels. 16. Had comple- 
ment of personnel. 17. What Aeneas could do with his lot hardly appeals to stomach. 20. Consequence 
of Lavinia being its anagram. 23. Cold place, possibly polar inside. 27. What one out of the bottom of the 
hat did—rearranged on advice, 28. ‘Aeneas ignarus—’. 30. Had weak joints, but reared up. 31. Suited 
Romans, would appeal to Juno. 33 rev. Ascanius’ present presented. 41-34. Contributed to a god’s fire- 
— 36. Invokes three hundred gods assorted for so much. 37. Sixteen times in Virgil; still it might 

enough. 40. They all gave one of themselves up to Aeneas. 41 rev.—39 rev. Kind of crusher a quaker 
clung to. 42. Satellite with reason disordered. 


DOWN. 1. Yet they worry in case it goes » 2. Daughter’s fragrant wood treatment during mother’s 
absence. 3. Diomede’s first Latin lesson? 4. Father’s awful hat looks like a number of objects. 5. That 
of Troy was compared with a maze. 6 rev. Greek view of lunar hush. 7. His first fear was of meeting 
the club. 8. Result of city’s long sway. 9. Imperial Juno’s work qualification, though reversed. 10. A 
tace to have dinner on the Chesterfield. 11. Should reflect me in bronze. 19. One of the rocks that knew 
Greek suffering. 21. Beams on the invader (nom.). 22. Vile bodies’ effect on fiery particles. 24. Another 
time Camers did this in a town free of raid warnings. 25. Comes behind yet goes in front when they’re 
side by side. 26. Another case of a power going in for new weapons. 27 rev. Described by radio? 29-35 
rev. She wasn’t half fed up! 32. The first word from it not to be spoken. 38. A spy and his sly suggestion 
began thus. T. W. M. 
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Sophoclean Tragedy. By C. M. Bowra. Oxford: University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 381. 215. 


Readers of Greece and Rome probably need no instigation to read a new book by Dr, 
Bowra. But those who have not yet seen this one are strongly recommended to do so, 
Naturally it will appeal most where scholarship and familiarity with Sophocles are 
strongest, but it is well designed to suit all tastes. The book is divided into nine 
chapters, one to each of the plays, with a general introduction and conclusion. The more 
important passages to which reference is made appear in the text in English, at the foot 
of the page in Greek. This, though a slightly melancholy comment (twenty years ago 
the arrangement would have been reversed), is an excellent compromise. And perhaps 
we may even persuade ourselves that it is a gesture to a growing class which, having no 
Greek, wishes it had. 

Dr. Bowra treats his subject almost entirely on the theological side, seeing this as 
both most important and most in need of interpretation. The views which are fun- 
damental to the plays are copiously exemplified from the plays themselves, from 
the Sophoclean fragments, and from the whole body of Greek literature. This choice 
of subject amply justifies itself by results. Admirers of the artistic technique of 
Sophocles may, like the present writer, feel some disappointment at finding that their 
favourite dish is not to be on the menu. But the meal provided is both delectable and 
nutritious, and badly needed for a balanced diet. We are tempted perhaps to feel now 
and then that we might have been allowed just a taste, that chapters might have been 
a little shortened to admit a demonstration of the success with which Sophocles’ tech- 
nique displays his views. Consider the Oedipus Tyrannus. Dr. Bowra shows us the 
point, a lesson to men to distrust happiness and beware of illusion. Its presentation 
is implicit in his comments, but not explicit, the stress on character, the contrasts, 
Oedipus and Jocasta, Jocasta and Oedipus (for their pride and humiliation alternate 
in a surprising way), and the three exemplifications of truth, Teiresias, “AyyeAos, and 
©epérrav. Perhaps the inclusion of this would have made too long a book in war-time. 
It is an approach much less needed than Dr. Bowra’s, but complementary to it. 

It is impossible to deal at length with the many benefits for which we owe gratitude. 
Most valuable of all is the main theme itself, the clarification of an idea of tragedy 
applicable equally to plays as different, for example, as Trachiniae, Philoctetes, and 
Oedipus Coloneus. All the plays are seen under Aristotle’s definition of tragedy as 
‘imitation of an action that is serious’, as illustrating the relations between man and the 
gods, relations in which the fundamental distinction is that between truth and illusion. 
We see how in the Antigone conflict is born of illusion, and in Trachiniae disaster springs 
from it, while in O.C. strength comes from reconciliation with truth. It is interesting 
that the stress on truth and illusion serves also to reinstate one old friend rather under a 
cloud of late, dévayvepicis, whose importance (by our over-Shakespearian standards) 
was underestimated. 

Of the seven plays perhaps Philoctetes gains most from Dr. Bowra’s treatment. One 
had been too content with talking about Euripidean influence and leaving what was 
virtually an unsolved puzzle. Here the threads are joined, and the confusion which is 
being presented in the play is itself cleared up. The same, however, might be said of the 
end of the Ajax, or of the much disputed ethics of Oedipus Tyrannus, where I must own 
myself one who feels convinced of previous error. 

Of the details and references all that can be said is that they are there in profusion. 
We might even spare a few of them in a good cause (such as that suggested above), the 
discourse on lions, for instance, which arises out of Phil. 1436. But the great wealth of 
reference which the book contains is invaluable in clarifying numerous points of senti- 
ment or usage common to Athenians. Here Pindar, the storehouse of orthodoxy, is 
conspicuous. 
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I do not feel sure that the discrepancy between Sophoclean and Shakespearian 
tragedy is as wide as Dr. Bowra would make it. It seems doubtful whether the ghosts 
and witches are indeed the Shakespearian equivalent of the gods of Sophocles. There 
is more of the ‘numinous’ in King Lear than a ‘malign coincidence’, more, be it said, 
than anywhere in Sophocles. Here perhaps lies the difference in religious attitude. 
But if a book can enable us to see Sophocles and his gods as his countrymen may 
have seen them, here it is. A. N. W. S. 


The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri 332 B.c-640 A.D. 
By RAPHAEL TAUBENSCHLAG. New York: Herald Square Press, 1944. 
Pp. xv-+488. $12.50. 


The importance of Egypt in the history of the Roman Empire can hardly be exaggerated. 
To-day it is recognized that much of the autocratic machinery of the later emperors 
was designed in the workshop of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies. But to us Egypt is 
even more important because the recovery of the papyri enables us to study in the 
sharpest outline details of private and social life to an extent unparalleled elsewhere. 
Much that has been written on the life of the later empire necessarily consists of cautious 
generalization from the particular experience of Egypt. 

The present volume is a monument, not only to the distinguished Polish scholar who 
has written it, but also to the reality of international collaboration in the world of 
scholarship, and to the integrity of purpose which, at the outset of the war, brought this 
sixty-year-old professor from Cracow to Aix-en-Provence and subsequently, in 1940, 
to Columbia University, in order that he might crown a life’s work with this study of the 
law of Greco-Roman Egypt from the time of Alexander to A.D. 640. Taubenschlag’s 
book is a thoroughly documented work of detailed research. It starts out with an in- 
troductory survey of the interaction of the three legal traditions, native, Greek, and 
Roman—the forging of a minor tus gentium in the furnace of practical experience—and 
then proceeds to a full account of the private law of Egypt, as it concerned natural and 
legal persons, domestic relations, and the law of property. Two further chapters cover 
penal law and the procedure of the courts; and the book ends with a table of sources, 
an index, and an interesting list of sixty-one previous contributions by the author to 
legal studies, ancient, medieval, and modern. 

This is not an easy book. It had to be written and Taubenschlag was the man to 
write it. But its appeal is to the specialist, and then mainly as a work of reference. It isa 
book to satisfy an appetite that is already there, but hardly to arouse one. Since a second 
volume is promised (cf. p. 43), dealing with constitutional and administrative law, I 
would suggest that someone whose native tongue is English should revise the text and 
ensure that the punctuation agrees with the normal English convention. The method 
used here adds needlessly to the difficulties of the book. Further, volume ii should be 
given a more comprehensive index covering both volumes; the present index is wholly 
unworthy of the book and takes much from the value of the vast mass of material it 
contains. 

With these adjustments we shall have in Prof. Taubenschlag’s two volumes a classic 
of juristic papyrology and a fitting successor to the famous Grundziige u. Chrestomathie 
der Papyruskunde of Ludwig Mitteis. F. W. W. 


Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture. By WERNER JAEGER. Translated from 
the German Manuscript by GiBert Hicuer. Vol. II. Blackwell; Oxford, 
1944. Pp. xv-+442. 225. 6d. 

The second volume of the English translation of Professor Jaeger’s great work appears 


opportunely. The Sophists have had their way with the world. We boast a thousand 
sciences but no paideia; scribblers encourage us to embrace joyfully the prospect of 
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100 years’ (sic) barbarism; and ochlocracy, as never before, is led by the nose by tols 
tri tol Bryatos KvAIwaAoupévois Kal @Avapotow. It might be thought that such a book 
at such a time would be supremely irrelevant, treating as it does of philosophy versus 
rhetoric, of the philosopher, and of the philosophic state. But, to quote the author, 
‘there is truth in Hegel’s melancholy epigram that Minerva’s owl does not begin her 
flight until the dusk has fallen’. 

The book shows how a great nation with a new concept of polity, defeated militarily 
in the establishment of that concept, yet drew strength from the spirit behind its poli- 
tical expansion to reconstruct its life and evolve a theory and practice of culture—‘a 
conscious ideal of education and culture’-—which has been the basis of European civiliza- 
tion. Of this spiritual dominion Socrates is the corner-stone and Plato the rest of the 
fair building. 

A most admirable lucidity of exposition and complete freedom from philosophic 
jargon recommend the work to three classes of readers. For scholars all the threads of 
recent German and English work on Plato and Socrates are drawn together and woven 
into a definitive view of the real Socrates and of the Platonic question. With regard to 
Socrates the view is taken that he united in his personality the two contradictory con- 
ceptions of him which have persisted since his death down to Maier on the one hand, 
and Burnet and Taylor on the other. With regard to the Platonic question the dialogues 
are arranged in accordance with the development of Plato’s thought. Protagoras and 
Gorgias are viewed as pointers to the statesman’s true aim expounded in the Republic. 
Protogoras is convincingly taken, as against Wilamowitz and von Arnim, to be later 
than the smaller dialogues and to sum up and illuminate the questions raised in them, 
Discussion of Plato’s theology is limited to pertinent passages in his system of paideia, 
though in a long note on p. 415 full discussion is promised in a subsequent work. The 
Hellenic= Christian equation is more fully developed than I have observed before, on 
the lines of Havet’s apophthegm ‘Christianity, though Jewish in form, is Hellenic at 
bottom’. 

The general cultured reader will observe many modern problems in their ancient 
garb. He may wonder whether the incompatibility of a philosophic ideal of polity with 
actual polity has not been demonstrated in his own time, though the emancipation of 
women may cause him to wonder whether some other parts of Plato’s programme 
might not be realized. He will derive comfort from the reflection that Picasso and the 
Surrealists have dissipated the doubts of Parrhasius as to ‘whether painting can ever 
enter the world of the invisible and unsymmetrical’. 

For the Classical VIth this volume is unquestionably the best introduction to the 
study of Plato in the English language. Quite apart from the central subjects, the whole 
of Greek literature is drawn upon for illustration and parallel, so that a connected 
view is obtained of the culmination of the Greek spirit in fourth-century philosophy. 
In a work of such scope reiterations are unavoidable, and these are all the more valuable 
in securely fixing each step of knowledge. 

On p. 273 the author speaks of Plato’s great principle of making philosophic truth 
the highest standard as ‘a principle impossible of execution in practical politics’. There 
is fund here for copious argument. The term ‘practical politics’, which would be 
recognizable as a sophism if uttered by Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, is not defined. 
If by ‘practical politics’ is meant the grisly essays in misgovernment of an Empire that 
have culminated in the present chaos, or the ‘bad paideia’ which has produced criminal 
populations and juvenile delinquency, together with millions of dirty, ill-kempt, ill- 
clad, ill-housed slaves masquerading as free men, all mouthing their ‘democratic’ rights, 
few, if any, mentioning their duties, then surely the community should be ‘put on trial’ 
for its ‘practical politics’, and the principle of philosophic truth might be admitted, to 
inaugurate some sort of paideia in the huge industrial ergastula that so disfigure the 
decent Earth, and to rid the modern world of its worst bugbear—practical politics. 
Perhaps, however, I have misread the author, and he is again referring to the inevita- 
bility of Socrates’ ‘clash with the state’, p. 155, where his paideia is shown in Gorgias 
as ‘the foe of statesmanship as then practised, and of the spirit dominating public life’, 
and as opposed to and criticizing rhetoric, ‘with all its glittering pomp and flattering 
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-unction’. Even so, we have only to substitute for rhetoric the conscious and purposeful 


—or purposeless—debasement of taste and morality in modern newspapers, wireless, 
and propaganda, to be brought up again against ‘practical politics’: No shibboleth of 
that sort will reconstruct the ruins of European civilization upon any principle of justice. 
Therein lies the importance of this book for younger readers. In it they may see the 
portrait of their age—if they are used to think—and the contrast. Plato’s ‘impossible’ 
ideal is perhaps not so impossible if to Socrates’ belief that men ‘naturally’ will the 
good and are capable of apprehending it we add the Christian expansion of a bias in 
the direction of proneness to evil as the result of original sin, and make that the basis 
of the one thing on which the ideal state must depend—good education. In the words 
of an eminent Divine ‘Christianity wouldn’t be so bad, if only it were tried’. 


The Bacchae of Euripides. By E. R. Dopps. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944. 
Pp. lv+231. 8s. 6d. 


It is attractive, but often misleading, to interpret the writers of ancient Greece by 
endowing them with modern ways of thought. Euripides has been a notable victim of 
this kind of treatment. Plays like the Medea, the Hippolytus, and the Jon, in which much 
prominence is given to women, in which slaves talk as if they were at least the intellec- 
tual equals of their masters, and in which the conduct of gods and goddesses is any- 
thing but blameless, have led to the easy assumption that Euripides was a ‘modern’— 
a champion of the depressed classes (the women and slaves of fifth-century Greece) 
and an assailant of contemporary religion. 

Unfortunately for the holders of this view he wrote the Iphigenia in Tauris and the 
Bacchae. In the Iphigenia in Tauris Thoas, the noble BépBapos, is most shabbily out- 
witted by Greeks in the interests of religion, and Euripides dees not seem to show the 
regret we should expect from the champion of the underdog. The Bacchae is even 
more embarrassing for those who would make Euripides a reformer and a freethinker 
in the modern sense, and they have been forced back on two alternative lines of defence. 
Either Euripides was making a sort of deathbed recantation and returning to orthodoxy, 
or he was making his greatest attack on religion by showing what evil it can do. 

In this authoritative and scholarly edition of the Bacchae Professor Dodds follows 
more recent interpretation and refrains from grafting nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury thought on a writer of the fifth century B.c. He presents an objective and balanced 
picture of Euripides not as a propagandist but as a dramatist, and of the Bacchae as one 
of his greatest plays. 

Of particular value is Professor Dodds’s examination of the Dionysiac cult. With a 
wealth of supporting evidence from Greek literature and art, and interesting parallels 
from other lands and other ages, he shows that the features of the cult which play so 
prominent a part in the Bacchae—the mass hysteria of dpeipacia and the revolting 
savagery of ®popaylia—are the canalization into ritual of certain irresistible forces in 
life. Euripides is neither defending nor attacking the worship of Dionysus. With the 
sensitivity of the dramatist he is showing how human beings may be affected by a force 
which is universal and irresistible. 

The commentary on the text is no less thorough. Difficulties and ambiguities are 
discussed fully and fairly with the authority of profound scholarship. But scholarship 
is tempered with mercy. Pitying the schoolboy for whom (as he says in the preface), as 
well as for the scholar, this edition is intended, Professor Dodds encloses in square 
brackets the discussion of more abstruse and controversial points. He hopes that ‘this 
bracketed stuff’ will be ignored by those reading the play for the first time. 

It is, however, typical of the delightful humour which peeps out here and there in 
Professor Dodds’s introduction and commentary (see, for instance, the footnote to 
page liii of the Introduction and the end of the note on Il. 888-90) that in discussing 
the meaning of Il. 737-8 he relegates to square brackets Nauck’s emendation of répw.... 
Exovoay tv yxepoiv Alxa to....év xepolv &kyats with the remark ‘One does not hold 
a cow in one’s hands like a tea-cup.’ D.G.B. 
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